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THE  THREE  PELLETS  OF  BREAD. 


THE  FIRST  PELLET. 

Is  1824,  towards  the  end  of  October,  ten  young 
men  were  concluding  a  repast  at  one  of  the  tables  of 
the  Cafe  de  Paris.  The  succulent  dishes  had  been 
apparently  well  seasoned  with  wine,  for  all  their 
&ce3  were  illuminated,  and  all  were  talking  at  the 
tame  time. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  that  the  meeting  had  been  a 
jovial  one.  The  amphitrj'on  —  George  Bdnier  by 
name  —  only  the  other  day  sub-lieutenant  in  the  5th 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  had  unexpectedly  inherited 
a  fortune  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Barely  a  month  had  elapsed  since  he  had  received, 
whibt  serving  in  Spain,  the  news  of  the  death  of  an 
uncle,  who  had  left  him  heir  to  the  accumulations  of 
an  industrious  and  well-spent  life.  He  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  had  hurried  off  to  the  capital 
to  realize  his  fortune.  lie  had  also  invited  what 
few  friends  —  chiefly  college  chums  —  he  had  in 
Paris  to  participate  in  his  happiness.  He  had  nine, 
— in  a  day  or  two  he  would  have  fifty.  A  man 
with  a  well-lined  pocket  has  always  plenty  of  friends. 

The  banquet  held  in  honor  of  this  sudden  acces¬ 
sion  of  funds  was  coming  to  a  conclusion,  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  party  were  at  their  last  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne.  Awaiting  coffee,  every  one  was  laughing, 


pagne.  Awaiting  conee,  every  one  was  laughing, 
talking,  or  gesticulating,  without  concerning  himself 
about  listening  or  being  listened  to.  The  host,  who 
was  more  animated  even  than  the  others,  probably 
because,  in  his  quality  of  host,  he  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  set  a  good  example,  was  endeavoring 
to  get  a  word  in  concerning  his  feats  of  valor  in  the 
Peninsula ;  expatiating  upon  the  assault  of  the  Tro- 
cadero  on  the  31st  of  August,  1823,  and  the  delivery 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  the  hands  of  the  Cortes ; 
but  every  one  was  too  happy  to  listen  to  details. 

In  the  mean  time,  coffee  had  been  brought  in. 
The  young  man  —  George  Bdnier  was  in  his  twen¬ 
ty-first  year  —  was  lifting  his  cup  to  his  lip,  when 
he  suddenly  put  it  down  again  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  disgust. 

“  Gar9on !  ”  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
whole  establishment  start,  “  take  this  cup  away  at 
once.” 

And,  as  he  said  this,  he  pointed  to  two  flies  that 
had  been  stupid  enough  to  take  a  bath  in  the  hot 
fluid, — a  bath  which  had  cost  them  their  lives.  One 
of  the  gardens  took  away  the  cup,  whilst  another 
busied  himself  in  repairing  the  disaster.  The  guests 
were  laughing  heartily  at  the  discomfiture  of  the 
lieutenant  of  dragoons. 


“  Ah !  ah !  ”  said  one,  “  George  is  afraid  of  a 
fly !  ” 

But  Prospr  Dyonnet,  a  college  chum,  interposed : 
“  Don’t  you  remember  ?  —  he  used  to  kill  them  by 
hundreds ;  his  conscience  troubles  him,  and  now  the 
sight  of  two  dead  flies  awakens  his  remorse.” 

The  interpellation  excited  renewed  laughter,  in 
which  George  joined  heartily. 

“  True,”  he  said,  “  gentlemen,  I  always  had  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  flies,  and  I  became  so  skilful  by  dint  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  killing  them  with  pllets  of  bread,  that  I  got 
the  surname  of  '  Tueur  de  mouches.’  I  have  not 
lost  my  skill  yet,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  if  I  assassinate 
flies,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  also  swallow 
them.” 

“  Well  said,”  observed  one  of  the  guests ;  and 
with  after-dinner  thoughtlessness,  and  the  love  of 
fun  natural  to  youth,  he  proposed  that  George 
should  give  them  proof  that  he  was  still  entitled  to 
what  he  was  pleased  to  designate  as  a  glorious  title 
to  distinction. 

To  this  effect  a  roll  of  bread  was  taken  from  a 
table  close  by.  George  Benier,  as  serious  as  if  he 
were  about  to  solve  a  problem  in  mathematics,  broke 
it,  took  out  the  crumb,  and  began  to  prepare  his 
ammunition.  Having  made  three  pellets,  he  held 
them  out  in  his  open  hand. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  who  ’ll  bet  that  I  don’t  kill  a 
fly  with  each  shot  ?  ” 

“  We  ’ll  all  bet,”  shouted  the  guests.  “  What 
shall  it  be  ?  A  monster  punch !  ” 

“  Good ;  but  what  distance  do  you  allow  me  ?  ” 

“  We  leave  that  to  you,  —  a  pellet  of  bread  is  not 
precisely  a  conical  ball.” 

In  the  interval,  a  man,  apparently  above  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  gray  mustaches  and  coat  but¬ 
toned  up,  —  evidently  an  old  soldier,  —  had  come  in¬ 
to  the  cafe.  Ordering  a  cup  of  chocolate,  he  had 
taken  up  a  newspaper,  and  was  reading  as  he  await¬ 
ed  his  refreshment.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
flies,  half  stupefied  by  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
George  Bdnier  observed  that  three  had  settled  upon 
the  new-comer,  —  one  on  his  arm,  another  on  his 
neck,  and  a  third  had  the  impudence  actually^to 
alight  on  the  very  hand  that  held  the  paper.  The 
guests  watched  the  direction  which  George’s  eyes 
had  taken,  and  the  same  malicious  idea  occurred  at 
the  same  moment  to  all  their  excited  brains.  This 
idea  was  mutually  exchanged  by  nods  and  smiles 
and  Intelligent  glances,  but  not  formulated  into 
words.  That  would  have  spoilt  the  fun.  Geoige, 
encouraged  by  these  looks  of  approbation,  made  his 
preparations  for  the  commission  of  a  grievous  act  of 
folly. 
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Placing  one  of  the  pellets  on  his  thumb,  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  there  by  the  medium  finger  curved  into  a 
bow,  80  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  he  took  aim  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  man  with  the  gray  mustaches.  It 
must  be  said  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  a  ray  of  sense  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  he  turned  round  to  look  at  his  friends.  But  all 
he  saw  there  was  encouragement  by  nods  and  winks 
and  smiles.  It  was  such  fun!  Alas!  how  many 
foolish  things  are  done  under  the  absurd  impression 
that  there  is  something  funny  in  them ! 

Gleorge’s  thumb  went  off;  the  pellet  was  shot 
forth,  and  killed  the  fly  that  lay  on  the  officer’s 
hand. 

“  Superb !  ”  ejaculated  his  friends,  but  in  subdued 
tones,  not  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  rich 
friend’s  experiments. 

As  to  the  veteran,  he  never  moved,  but  continued 
to  read  his  paper  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  En- 
couri^ed  by  his  success,  and  excited  by  the  applause 
of  his  fHends,  as  also  by  the  attention  of  other  spec¬ 
tators  who  had  been  attracted  to  what  was  going 
on,  George  Bdnier  took  aim  at  the  shoulder,  and  the 
second  fly  fell  a  victim  to  his  skill.  After  this  there 
was  no  receding.  The  man  in  the  buttoned-up  coat 
persisted  in  ignoring  the  insults  put  upon  his  per¬ 
son  ;  there  was  only  one  fly  more  to  kill  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  monster  punch,  and  that  fly  was  stretching 
out  its  fore-feet  not  many  inches  below  the  formida¬ 
ble  gray  mustaches.  Off  went  the  third  pellet, 
and  the  intrusive  insect  fell  dead.  The  experiment 
concluded,  there  was  no  longer  any  cause  for  silence, 
and  all  the  guests  united  in  wonting  “  Vive  le  Tueur 
de  mouches !  ” 

But  whilst  they  were  thus  jubilant  and  triumph¬ 
ant,  the  man  in  the  buttoned-up  coat  had  slowly 
risen,  and  stooping,  he  deliberately  picked  up  the 
three  pellets  of  bread,  which  done,  he  walked  over, 
quite  calmly,  to  where  George  sat  with  his  friends. 
The  laughter  now  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  other  spectators  became  breathless. 
Strangers,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  “  Tueur  de 
mouches,”  knew  that  matters  could  not  stoji  there. 
A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  fall  in  the  whole 
cafe. 

The  man  with  the  gray  mustaches  saluted  the 
company.  The  salutation  was  respectfully  returned 
by  George  and  his  guests.  George  was  a  little  pale, 
but  calm.  'The  veteran,  extending  his  hand,  in  the 
palm  of  which  were  the  three  pellets  of  bread,  was 
about  to  speak.  But  George,  who  would  not  allow, 
even  for  half  a  second,  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  he  would  leave  the  responsibility  on  any  one 
but  himself,  anticipated  him. 

“  It  was  I,  sir ;  I  shot  those  pellets.” 

The  unknown  bowed  again. 

“  That  is  sufficient,  sir.” 

So  saying,  he  ouietly  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and 
drew  forth  a  card  from  his  waistcoat-pocket 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “  will  be  good  enough  to 
show  me  that  he  is  as  skilful  with  a  sword  as  he  is 
with  a  pellet  of  bread.” 

“  At  your  orders,  sir,”  replied  George,  as  he  ex¬ 
changed  cards  with  his  adversary. 

Upon  the  stranger’s  card  was  graven:  “Louis 
Rodet,  ex-Captain  of  Light  Infantry.” 

Next  morning  at  ten  the  young  soldier  of  the 
Trocadero  and  the  veteran  of  Austerlltz  and  of 
Wagram  met,  accompanied  each  by  two  friends,  in 
the  ^is  de  Boulogne.  George  was  a  proficient  in 
sword  exercise,  but  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  the 
captain.  After  a  few  passes  he  had  to  give  up  the 


combat,  his  right  arm  being  pierced  through  and 
through.  As  the  veteran  left  the  field,  he  saluted 
his  wounded  and  discomfited  antagonist  with  great 
courtesy :  — 

“  Till  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again,  sir  ” 
he  said. 

“  You  are  really  too  kind,”  retorted  George  B^ 
nier.  ° 

And  following  the  old  soldier  with  his  eyes  as  he 
took  his  departure,  accompanied  by  two  veterans 
of  his  own  stamp,  — 

“  Ah  <ja !  ”  he  muttered,  “  what  does  that  animal 
mean  •  with  his  ‘  pleasure  of  meeting  me  an^ain  ’  ? 
Does  he  not  think  one  lesson  of  politeness  sufficient? 
The  idea  is  anything  but  reassuring !  ” 

George  Benier  had  to  keep  his  Md  two  months. 
His  wound  was  severe,  and  he  had  to  observe  com¬ 
plete  repose.  After  these  two  months,  a  third  was 
enjoined  in  his  room  for  convalescence. 

“  It  was  well  worth  while,”  he  said  to  himself,  “to 
hurry  from  Spain  to  claim  my  inheritartce  and  to 
have  to  spend  three  months  in  suffering  and  te¬ 
dium  !  ” 

But  at  length  he  was  free,  and  happy  in  being 
able  to  walk,  eat,  run,  and  laugh  like  eveiybody 
else.  Prosper  Dyonnet  remained  his  boon-compan¬ 
ion,  although  he  entertained  a  slight  grudge  towards 
him  for  his  folly  in  resuscitating  his  talents  as  a  col¬ 
legian  in  so  inopportune  a  manner.  But  he  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  George  had  had  a  few  glasses  of 
champagne  too  many,  and  he  forgave  him.  Prosper, 
besides,  knew  Paris  intimately,  and  not  only  assisted 
him  in  procuring  a  carriage  and  horses,  but  also  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  world. 


THE  SECOND  PELLET. 

DenwG  the  carnival  of  1825,  George  Benier 
made  the  acquaintance,  at  an  opera  ball,  of  a  lady 
who  was  much  sought  after  at  that  period,  and  who 
was  known  as  the  Baroness  of  Belmonte.  We  say 
known,  for  she  was  no  more  a  baroness  than  her 
mother,  who  sold  artichokes  in  winter  and  oranges 
in  summer.  Despite  her  humble  origin,  the  baron¬ 
ess,  however,  was  beautiful  and  clever,  and  she  man¬ 
aged  to  captivate  the  young  man.  He  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  and  spent  the  day  in  deploring  to  his 
friend  Prosper  Dyonnet  the  cruelty  of  the  fair  one. 
Not  that  the  baroness  objected  to  the  young  man’s 
attentions,  but  she  knew  her  interests  too  well  to 
succumb  at  once.  Three  weeks  had  passed  in  walks 
and  drives,  the  lady  had  accepted  both  cashmeres 
and  diamonds,  but  as  yet  had  given  no  signs  of  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  affection.  George  began  to  weary  of  lay¬ 
ing  siege  to  so  impregnable  a  place ;  scenes  of  re¬ 
crimination  occurred,  till  the  lady,  fearing  she  might 
lose  her  lover,  showed  some  symptoms  of  relenting. 

George  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend 
Prosper  on  the  Boulevards ;  he  was  in  high  spirits ; 
vbions  of  happiness  were  before  him  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  confide  to  his  hosom  friend,  and  they 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  happy  turn  in  events  by  a 
repast  at  the  Caf^  Anglais.  They'  had  just  reached 
the  threshold,  and  George  was  about  to  step  in, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  hand  placed  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  a  voice  interposed,  — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  A  word,  if  you  please.” 

George  turned  round  in  anger.  The  voice  was 
well  known  to  him — very  unpleasantly  so — and  he 
and  his  friend  Prosper  recognized  at  once  the  man 
of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  man  with  the  gray  mus- 
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taehes  and  buttoncd-up  coat,  —  Captain  Rodet ! 
Both  were  disconcerted,  —  the  meeting  was  not 
agreeable,  —  but  the  young  officer  of  dragoons, 
quickly  recovering  himself,  inquired,  in  a  haughty 
tone,  what  the  veteran  wanted  with  him. 

“Very  little,  sir,”  replied  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of 
exquisite  politeness.  “  I  wish  to  return  this  to  you, 
and  .at  the  same  time  to  announce  to  you  that,  now 
you  are  so  perfectly'  recovered,  I  will  put  it  in  your 
power  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  remainder.” 

George  had  mechanicially’  opened  the  jiaper  hand¬ 
ed  to  him  by  the  captain.  It  contained  a  pellet  of 

bread. 

“  Monsieur !  ”  he  said,  —  and  he  was  about  to  add, 
“I  thought  that  a  meeting,  followed  by  a  severe 
wound,  was  sufficient  punishment  for  an  act  of 
thou<'hilessness  ” ;  but  there  was  something  so  aus¬ 
tere  and  implacable  in  the  veteran’s  looks  that  the 
words  stuck  in  his  throat  But  Prosper  had  not  the 
same  reasons  as  his  iHend  for  declining  to  reason 
upon  the  matter. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  addressing  the  captain,  “  un¬ 
less  you  are  impelled  by  motives  of  personal  hostil¬ 
ity,  I  cannot  understand  what  interest  you  can  have 
in  exacting  another  meeting  on  the  part  of  M. 
George  Beiiier.  The  insult  was  slight,  you  must 
admit,  and  is  not  ^our  honor  satisfied  by  the  blood 
already  spilt  ?  ”  * 

But  the  veteran  never  wavered  in  the  inflexible 
expression  which  he  had  assumed,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  George,  he  awaited  an  answer  without 
vouchsafing  a  reply  to  Prosper. 

“  Captain,”  said  the  former,  seeing  there  was  no 
alternative,  “  I  do  not  accept  the  words  pronounced 
by  my  friend.  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  where  and 
when  you  like,  and  we  will  fight  as  much  ns  you 
like.” 

“  To-morrow  morning,  —  the  same  place  and  the 
same  hour  as  before,”  replied  the  captain,  who  had 
resumed  his  most  affable  manner. 

“  Be  it  so,”  replied  George  Benier. 

Poor  George !  his  skill  in  killing  flies  with  pellets 
of  bread  was  destined  to  entail  a  vast  amount  of 
■tisiTy.  On  the  occasion  of  this  his  second  encoun¬ 
ter,  anger  and  hatred  of  his  rival  imparted  double 
strength  to  his  arm,  and  gave  unwonted  vigor  to  his 
thrusts.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  the  veteran  parried 
his  sword  as  coolly  as  if  fencing  with  foils.  The 
struggle  lasted  a  long  time;  George  became  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  efforts  and  exasperation,  and  at  length 
fell  on  the  greensward, — the  captain’s  sword  had 
penetrated  his  chest.  To  add  to  his  horror,  as  he 
lay  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  heard  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  say,  “  Adieu,  till  we  meet  again !  ” 

This  time  George  remained  three  months  in  bed, 
and  another  month  in  his  arm-chair.  During  these 
long  days  of  suffering  and  debility,  friendship  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  poor  patient.  Love  had 
taken  its  flight.  The  first  day  that  George  —  whose 
life  the  surgeons  had  despaired  of  for  three  long 
weeks  —  was  allowed  to  speak.  Prosper  felt  inclined 
to  avoid  him,  but  George  said,  — 

“  Stay,  stay !  Who  would  love  me  if  I  were  fool 
enough  to  quarrel  with  you  ?  ” 

Prosper  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

“  AIm  !  ”  he  said,  “  sickness  tries  friendship ;  and 
love,  too,  does  it  not  ?  Well,  frankly,  you  could  not 
expect  —  ” 

“  Tliat  Madame  de  Belmonte  would  become  my' 
nurse  ?  No ;  most  assuredly  I  did  not  expect  that. 
But  did  she  send  to  inquire  after  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  four  days  consecutively.” 


“  Four  days !  Well,  when  I  get  well  I  will  send 
her  four  bracelets.  We  must  not  expect  impossi¬ 
bilities.” 

What  most  surprised  Prosper  Dyonnet  was,  that 
as  George  Bdnier  recovered  his  strength,  instead  of 
gaining  spirits  with  improving  health,  he  seemed  to 
remain  anxious,  and  at  times  sorrowful. 

“What  troubles  you,  George?”  he  inquired. 

“  The  doctor  has  said  that  on  Saturday  you  can  go 
out  in  the  carriage,  and  yet  you  seem  to  experience 
some  secret  grief.  Is  it  possible  that  the  memory  of 
Madame  de  Belmonte  haunts  you  ?  She  was  not 
worthy  of  your  love !  ” 

George,  smiling  grimly,  replied,  — 

“  Prosper,  I  am  melancholy  because  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Afraid  of  what  ?  ” 

George  contented  himself  with  handing  a  card  to 
his  friend,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“  Captain  Louis  Rodet !  ”  exclaimed  Prosper. 
“Fool,  idiot  that  I  was!  Yes,  I  understand  now, 
my  poor  George.  You  need  not  blush ;  you  fear  to 
meet  that  man  again,  who  is  more  implacable  than 
if  y'ou  had  deprived  him  of  honor,  fortune,  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  him.” 

“  Yes,  Prosper,  that  is  what  I  dread.  He  has  still 
one  pellet  to  receive  satisfaction  for,  and  he  keeps  it 
for  the  last.  If  I  meet  that  man  again  he  will  kill 
me.” 

“  Listen,  George,”  said  Prosper,  taking  a  seat  by 
his  side.  “  That  man  is  an  assassin.  I  am  not  a 
soldier,  and  I  should  have  recourse  to  other  means 
of  getting  rid  of  so  bloodthirsty  an  antagonist.  1^ 
would  denounce  him  to  the  police.” 

George  shuddered. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  would  never  humble  myself  to 
that  extent.  I  have  been  an  officer,  and  I  could 
not,  without  branding  myself  as  a  coward,  take  the 
step  which  you  recommend.” 

“  Well  then,  George,  there  is  only  one  alternative. 
We  must  separate.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“Because  you  must  go  to  Italy;  and,  what  is 
more,  you  must  leave  this  in  a  fortnight.  You  must 
remain  there  six  months  or  a  year.” 


THE  THIRD  PELtET. 

George  Bonier,  although  deeply  grieved  to 
part  from  his  friend,  resolved,  after  mature  consid¬ 
eration,  to  follow  his  advice.  A  fortnight  had  not 
elapsed  ere  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  scenery.  After  a  month’s  absence  he  had 
regained  his  health  and  spirits.  He  had  dismissed 
from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  his  formidable  creditor, 
who,  possessed  of  a  miserable  pellet  of  bread  instead 
of  a  dishonored  bill,  had  made  an  ex-officer  of  dra¬ 
goons  take  flight  to  other  realms.  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  his  friend  Prosper  received  a  long  letter 
from  him.  It  was  dated  6th  of  September,  1825, 
Naples.  Referring  to  previous  communications, 
George  reminded  his  friend  that  he  had  mentioned 
to  him  his  having  met  a  young  person  walking  with 
her  mother  on  the  Monte  Olivetto,  with  whenu  he 
had  been  very  much  smitten;  that  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  through  his  finend  Count  Popoli  that  the 
ladies  were  French,  that  the  mother’s  name  was 
Madame  Castillon,  that  she  was  a  widow,  and 
wealthy;  that  the  daughter’s  name  was  Blanche, 
that  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  pretty 
enough  to  put  in  a  firame.  Well,  since  he  had  made 
that  communication  he  had  been  introduced  to  the 
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parties,  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  afTection,  and 
in  a  month’s  time  he  was  to  be  married  at  the 
church  of  San  Domenico.  He  insisted  upon  Pros¬ 
per  Dyonnet  being  present  at  the  wedding ;  he  must 
come  away  at  once.  The  ladies,  on  their  side,  ex¬ 
pected  one  of  their  relations  —  a  brother  of  Madame 
Castillon  —  whom  he  (Gieorge  Benier)  was  said  to 
be  acquainted  with ;  but  they  would  not  tell  him  his 
name,  as  they  intended  to  give  him  an  agreeable 
surprise !  Perchance,  he  said,  he  and  Dyonnet 
might  travel  together. 

George  was  seated  behind  his  betrothed  in  a  box 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo.  The  curtain  had  just 
fallen  upon  the  second  act  of  an  opera  at  Piccini’s. 
George  was  muttering  some  words  in  Blanche’s  ear 
which  made  her  smile.  Madame  Castillon,  like  a 
good  mother  that  she  was,  was  looking  elsewhere,  so 
that  George  might  talk  and  Blanche  might  smile. 

Suddenly  George,  whose  eyes  were  wandering 
mechanically  towards  the  stalls,  stopped  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  phrase.  He  turned  pale,  and  a  groan,  that 
almost  resembled  the  rattle  of  a  moribund,  escaped 
from  his  chest.  The  two  ladies,  surprised  and  terri¬ 
fied,  turned  towards  him. 

“  Farewell !  farewell !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

And  hurrying  to  the  door  of  the  box  he  threw 
himself  into  the  corridor,  and  thence  gained  the 
square  of  San  Carlo. 

“  Where  is  my  carriage  ?  0,  here  it  b !  Whip, 
coachman,  whip !” 

“  Where  is  monsieur  going  to  ?  ” 

“  Where  am  I  going  V  Where  you  like.  Right 
before  you,  if  you  like  it,  —  only  start.” 

Without  replying,  the  driver  mounted  his  box, 
and  when  the  horses,  worn  out  with  the  speed  at 
which  they  were  driven,  came  to  a  dead  stop, 
George  was  eight  leagues  from  Naples. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ‘I  ”  said  George,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  “  Why  don’t  we  go  on, 
John  ?  ” 

“  Because  monsieur’s  horses  cannot  go  any  far¬ 
ther,”  replied  John. 

George  jumped  out,  and,  after  some  loss  of  time, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  village  and  post-house 
were  close  by,  and  thither  he  hastened.  There  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  to  be  a 
post-chaise  at  the  door,  to  which  a  couple  of  post- 
norses  were  being  harnessed.  The  master  stood  by 
superintending  the  operation. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  George  to  this  man,  “  I  want 
two  horses  for  my  carriage.” 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

“  Very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  have  no  more  horses. 
'These  two  are  the  last.” 

George  rushed  at  the  chaise  and  opened  the  door. 
A  man  —  an  Englishman,  to  judge  by  his  whiskers 
—  was  seated  within. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  George,  “  I  have  a  request  of 
great  importance  to  make  to  you.” 

“  Speak,  sir,”  replied  the  traveller,  with  an  accent 
which  did  not  belie  his  whiskers. 

“  Will  you  give  up  your  horses  ?  ” 

“  Impossible,  sir !  ” 

“  I  will  give  you  a  thousand,  two  thousand  francs, 
in  exchange  for  the  concession.” 

“  I  do  not  want  your  money,  sir.” 

“  Sir,  your  kindness  will  save  my  life.” 

“  I  have  not  time  to  be  kind.” 

“  Sir,  I  will  make  you  repent  your  cruelty !" 

“  Repent !  Ah  1  Postilion,  stop  a  moment” 

'The  Englishman  stepped  out  of  the  chaise,  and 
with  characteristic  calmness  said :  — 


“  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  saying  you  will  make 
me  repent  ?  ” 

“  What  I  meant  I  scarcely  know.  Perhaps  I  am 
mad ;  but,  mad  or  not,  it  depends  upon  you  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  being  killed.” 

The  Englishman  looked  hard  at  the  young  man, 
and  then  turning  round  as  if  to  re-enter  his  chaise 
he  superciliously  remarked :  — 

“  And  what  is  it  to  me,  sir,  if  you  are  killed  ?  ” 

George,  irritated  by  his  contemptuous  indiffe> 
ence,  raised  his  hand. 

At  the  very  moment  a  loud  noise  was  heard  on 
the  road.  It  was  a  post-chaise  coming  at  full  gal¬ 
lop.  George  heard  his  own  name  called  out  in  a 
well-known  voice. 

“  Ah !  I  am  lost !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  man ;  and 
a  cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  brow. 

It  was  Captain  Rodet  in  pursuit,  —  it  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Rodet  who  was  calling  to  him.  George  saw 
him  stepping  rapidly  towards  him.  At  the  sight  of 
the  man,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  hiS  e.\ecutioner, 
George  advanced  to  the  encounter. 

“  Kill  me,  —  assassinate  me,  sir !  ”  ho  exclaimed, 
“  for  I  warn  you  I  shall  not  fight.  I  am  a  coward;  I 
admit  it.  Kill  me  at  once,  for  lam  frightened  ofyou!” 

George,  notwithstanding  his  unmanly  avowal, 
stood  in  presence  of  his  encmy,  his  head  erect,  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  as  if  awaiting  death. 
The  captain  looked  at  the  young  man  as  if  thunde^ 
struck,  but  a  strange-smile  played  upon  his  lips.  A 
little  group  of  bystanders  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
gathered  around.  The  Englishman  himself,  taken 
aback  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  had  forgotten 
to  get  into  his  chaise.  Like  the  rest,  he  looked  at 
George  Benier  and  then  at  Captain  Rodet  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  another. 

At  last  the  captain  opened  his  mouth,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  right  hand  to  George,  “  Who  says  any¬ 
thing  about  killing,  sir?”  he  said,  in  an  affectionate 
tone.  “  Who  speaks  to  you  about  fighting  ?  Why  • 
should  I  kill  you  ?  I  am  Blanche’s  uncle,  sir ;  and 
I  come  in  her  name  to  give  you  this  trifle,  which 
belongs  to  you  —  yourself.” 

George  looked  at  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to 
him,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise. 
It  contained  the  third  pellet  of  bre.ad !  The  cap¬ 
tain  renounced  the  last  meeting,  to  which  he  was 
entitled  by  the  code  of  honor. 

Had  Captain  Rodet,  in  reply  to  George’s  invita¬ 
tion,  raised  a  dagger  at  his  brc.ast,  the  young  man 
would  not  have  shrunk,  but  to  find  that  he  was  for¬ 
ever  delivered  of  an  implacable  hostility  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  he  found  himself 
on  a  bed  in  the  inn,  and  Captain  Rodet  by  his  side. 
Involuntarily  he  shuddered  ;  but  the  captain  was 
smiling. 

“  What,  sir,”  he  said,  “  arc  you  —  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  going  to  be  your  uncle,  young  man,  — 
precisely  so.”  And,  as  George  w.as  about  to  reply, 
“  Two  words  more,”  said  the  old  soldier.  “  I  have, 
perhaps,  shown  myself  very  severe  for  a  slight  fault. 
I  admit  it.  But  my  excuse,  — jou  will  understand 
it,  my  excuse,  —  good  or  bad,  is,  th.it  I  serveil  the 
Emperor  and  you  served  the  Bourbons.  Austerlitz 
could  not  permit  itself  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Troca- 
dero.  But  so  that  you  may  not  deem  me  more 
truculent  than  I  really  am,  know,  young  man,  that 
long  before  my  sister  wrote  to  me  that  you  desired 
to  be  her  son-in-law,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  no  longer  cross  swords  with  you.  It  was 
quite  enough  twice,  was  it  not  ?  ” 
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George  rose  up  in  his  bed. 

“From  all  this,  captain,  it  results  —  ” 

“  It  results,  my  dear  George,  that  you  are  going 
to  marry  a  charming  young  i)er8on.” 

“  That  is  not  precisely  what  I  was  about  to  say, 
captain.” 

“What,  then,  were  you  going  to  say,  my  dear 
young  friend?” 

“Why,  captain,  that  I  was  frightened.  I  must 
confess  it,  I  was  horribly  frightened.” 

The  captain  burst  out  into  a  joyous  laugh. 

“  So  frightened  that,  to  avoid  fighting  me,  you 
were  going  to  fight  that  Englishman  because  he 
would  not  cede  his  horses  to  you  1  Come,  George.” 
And  the  old  soldier  took' him  the  hand. 

“  But  Blanche,  —  but  her  mother !  What  shall 
we  say  to  them  to  excuse  my  conduct?  ”  said  George, 
alter  reflecting  a  few  seconds. 

“  We  will  tell  them  the  truth,”  exclaimed  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  it  is  far  the  shortest.” 

“'True.  I  was  mad  when  I  ran  away  from 
Blanche.” 

“She  thought  so.  Let  her  still  deem  you  mad 
when  you  return.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Madly  in  love !  ” 

George  wedded  Blanche,  and  they  were  happy. 
The  moral  of  which  is,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
flies  in  the  Cafd  du  Palais  Royal  in  October,  1824, 
George  Benier  would  never  have  fought,  most  prob¬ 
ably,  Captain  Rodet.  If  Captain  Rodet  had  not 
persecuted  George,  he  would,  most  probably,  have 
never  gone  to  Italy.  If  he  had  not  gone  to  Italy, 
he  would,  most  probably,  have  never  met  Blanche, 
and  become  Captain  Rodet’s  happy  nephew  and  a 
respectable  member  of  society.  All ’s  well  that  ends 
well. 


A  MEMORY  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

BY  8.  C.  HALL. 

All  who  were  denizens  of  London  during  the 
twenty  years  that  preceded  the  last  ten  years  —  no 
longer  ago  —  met  frequently  in  the  aristocratic 
neighborhood  of  St.  James’s  a  man  evidently  aged, 
yet  remarkably  active,  though  with  a  slight  stoop 
and  grizzled  hair ;  not,  to  my  thinking,  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  countenance;  certainly  not  with  the  frank  and 
free  expression  of  a  poet  who  loved  and  lived  with 
Nature;  but  rather  that  of  one  whose  ever-open 
book  was  a  ledger,  and  who  counted  the  day,  not  by 
sunrise  and  sunset,  but  by  Consols  and  Exchequer 
bills,  —  things  inconceivable  to  the  Order  to  which 
Samuel  Rogers  undoubtedly  belonged. 

The  old  man  moved  rapidly,  as  if  pursuing  a  vain 
shadow,  always. 

He  did  not  often  smile,  and  seldom  laughed ;  any¬ 
thing  approaching  hilarity,  aught  akin  to  enthusi¬ 
asm,  to  a  genuine  flow  of  heart  and  soul,  was  foreign 
to  his  nature,  —  or,  at  all  events,  seemed  to  be  so. 
Yet,  of  a  surety,  he  was  a  keen  observer ;  he  looked 
“quite  through  the  deeds  of  men”;  and  his  natural 
talent  had  been  matured  and  polished  by  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  all  the  finer  spirits  of  his 
age ;  his  conversation  to  his  “  set  ”  at  home  was 
remarkably  brilliant,  and  his  wit  often  pure  and 
original. 

It  was  curious,  interesting,  and  startling  to  con¬ 
verse,  as  I  did,  in  the  year  of  our  Ixird  1855,  with  a 
venerable  gentleman  whose  first  book  of  poems  was 
published  in  1786, — just  sixty-nine  years;  who  had 
worn  a  cocked  hat  when  a  boy,  as  other  boys  did,  — 
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recollected  seeing  the  heads  of  the  rebels  upon  poles 
at  Temple  Bar,  —  had  seen  Garrick  act,  —  knocked 
at  Dr.  Johnson’s  door  in  Bolt  Court,  and  chatted 
there  with  Boswell,  —  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
lecture,  and  Haydn  play  at  a  concert  in  a  tie  wig 
with  a  sword  at  his  side,  —  rowed  with  a  boatman 
who  had  rowed  Alexander  Pope,  —  had  seen  vener¬ 
able  John  Wesley  lying  on  his  bier  “  dressed  in  full 
canonicals,”  —  had  walked  with  old  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  who  had  shot  snipes  where  Conduit  Street 
now  stands,  —  was  the  frequent  associate  of  Fox, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Horne  Tooke,  and 
Madame  de  Stiiel,  and  was  a  man  “  in  years  ”  when 
Brougham  was  called  to  the  Bar,  John  Kemble  first 
played  Coriolanus,  Walter  Scott  had  not  yet  issued 
“  AVaverley,”  Byron  was  writing  “  Minor  Poems,” 
and  Ensign  Arthur  AVellesley  was  fighting  his  way 
to  a  dukedom  and  immortality ! 

It  seems  to  me  while  writing  a  memory  of  this 
veteran  of  literature,  —  as  it  will  seem  to  my  read¬ 
ers,  —  that,  although  he  was  with  us  but  yesterday, 
he  belongs  to  a  remote  generation.  He  had  seen 
and  known  his  co-mates  in  their  youth,  when  the 
earliest  rays  of  Fame  dawned  upon  them ;  many  of 
them  he  had  followed  to  their  graves,  and  few  or 
none  of  them  survived  him. 

That  is  a  strange  story  to  tell  of  any  man. 

There  is  no  biography  of  him ;  if  we  except  that 
written  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Sharpe,  as  a  “  Preface  ” 
to  “  Recollections,”  and  another  which  introduces 
a  volume  of  “  Table  Talk.”  Neither  of  these  ex¬ 
tends  to  more  than  a  dozen  pages.  They  are  sin¬ 
gularly  meagre,  as  if  the  writers  had  done  the  work 
grudgingly,  had  no  love  for  the  subject,  and  were 
content  to  let  the  old  man  say  for  himself  all  he  had 
to  say.  And  that  was  not  much.  It  is  indeed  a 
marvel  that  so  little  was  gathered  during  so  long 
and  so  full  a  life ;  for  in  these  two  volumes  of 
“  Remains  ”  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  score  of 
passages  that  one  would  not  willingly  let  die.  His 
frequent  companion,  the  publisher  Moxon,  —  one  of 
his  executors,  who  must  have  known  much  about  his 
“  ways,”  —  has  told  us  nothing  concerning  him ;  and 
such  anecdotes  as  throw  any  light  on  his  character 
must  be  gathered  from  his  contemporaries  who,  here* 
and  there,  and  but  rarely,  illustrate  and  explain  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  public  and  private  life. 
Yet  it  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  “  Recollections  ” 
(not  recollections  of  him  but  by  him),  that  “  from 
his  first  entering  into  society  he  noted  down  the 
conversations  or  remarks  of  those  among  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends  in  whose  company  he  took  the  greatest 
pleasure.” 

In  reference  to  his  “Life,”  I  received  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Rogers,  dated 

“St.  Jims’s  Placi,  Jan.  30, 1837. 

“  Believe  me  when  I  say  I  should  be  happy  to  comply 
with  your  desire  if  1  had  any  intention  of  writing  my 
own  life. 

“  The  only  authentic  account  I  can  refer  you  to  is  to 
bo  found,  such  as  it  is,  in  a  work  published  some  years 
ago  by  Cadell,  and  entitled,  I  believe,  *  Portraits  of  illus¬ 
trious  Persons.’ 

“  Most  of  the  circumstances  in  the  Life  published  by 
Galignani  are  utterly  without  foundation.  The  ‘  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Memory  '  (to  mention  one  instance  among  many) 
was  written  in  great  seclusion  under  my  father’s  roof ; 
and  so  far  from  consulting  the  gentleman  there  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  subject,  I  was  at  that  time  unacquainted 
with  him.  He  is  there  said,  I  think,  to  have  read  it 
over  with  me,  before  it  appeared,  fifty  or  sixty  times. 

Yours  ve^  truly, 

“  Samuel  Rogers.” 
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inate  over  the  lower  portions  of  the  face,  and  reduce 
them  into  weakness.  B«t  the  weakness  is  only  ap¬ 
parent.  When  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the 
head,  and  one  examines  the  pale,  regular,  and  fine¬ 
ly  cut  features  themselves,  every  element  of  weak¬ 
ness  has  disappeared.  Photographers  would  assur¬ 
edly  debase  them,  and  no  painter  could  adequately' 
represent  their  essential  expression.  The  tranqud 
languor  of  the  deep  blue  eyes  would  evade  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  fix  it  on  the  canvas.  His  countenance, 
upon  which  I  was  looking,  is  one  of  those  that  leave 
on  the  beholder  an  impression  that  after  a  time 
deepens  into  a  beautiful  thought.  If  described,  it 
must  be  described  from  a  term  borrowed  from  an¬ 
other  art,  —  it  yielded  sound,  it  was  sonorous.  As 
he  read,  sometimes  sitting  at  perfect  rest,  at  others 
swaying  to  and  fro  his  Ix^y  in  unison  with  the  har¬ 
monious  cadences,  —  you  could  see  that  his  temper¬ 
ament  was  highly  excitable  ;  but  you  could  also  see 
that  the  excitability  was  free  from  the  faintest  dash 
of  pugnacity  or  combativeness.  Nervous,  too,  you 
would  know  it  to  be  ;  but  you  also  knew  that  the 
nervousness  was  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  mind ; 
that  it  could  be  controlled,  that  it  could  be  subdued, 
that  it  could  be  utilized.  You  will  have  already 
guessed  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  poet  of  the 
new  generation,  —  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Then  as  to  what  was  read.  It  is  entitled  “  A 
Song  of  Italy.”  The  opening  passages  befitted  what 
was  to  follow.  They  were  solemn,  grand,  and  mys¬ 
terious  ;  as  if  the  poet  in  some  vision  had  seen  the 
formless  folded  skies  take  shape  and  unfold  them¬ 
selves  like  flowers.  In  truth,  he  had  beheld  the 
hours 

“  Af  maidens,  and  the  days  as  laboring  men. 

And  the  soft  nights  again 
As  wearied  women  to  their  own  souls  wed. 

And  ages  as  the  dead. 

And  over  these  living,  and  them  that  died. 

From  one  to  the  other  side 
A  lordlier  light  than  comes  of  earth  or  air 
Hade  the  world’s  future  fair. 

A  woman  like  to  love  in  face,  but  not 
A  thing  of  transient  lot  — 

And  like  to  hope,  but  having  hold  on  truth  — 

And  like  to  joy  or  youth, 

Save  that  upon  the  rock  her  feet  were  set  — 

And  like  what  men  forget. 

Faith,  innocence,  high  thought,  laborious  peace — 

Anil  yet  like  none  of  these. 

Being  not  as  these  are  mortal,  but  with  eyes 
That  soundeil  the  deep  skies. 

And  clove  like  wings  or  arrosrs  their  clear  way 
Through  night  and  dawn  and  day  — 

So  fair  a  presence  over  star  and  sun 
Stood,  making  these  as  one. 

For  in  the  shadow  of  her  shape  were  all 
Darkened  and  held  in  thrall, 

So  mightier  rose  she  past  them  ;  and  I  felt 
Whose  form,  whose  likeness  knelt 
With  covered  hair  and  face  and  clasped  her  knees  ; 

And  knew  the  first  of  these 
Was  Freedom,  and  the  second  Italy.” 

The  introduction  was  sufficiently  long ;  yet  not  a 
line  but  was  golden.  Italy  is  apostrophized  as  none  of 
her  most  famous  sons  had  before  apostrophized  her. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  a  change  of  key  ;  and,  after 
many  splendid  passages  of  exultant  and  noble  tribute 
to  some  of  those  who  in  the  struggle  had  done  and 
Buffered  much,  the  poet  addresses  Mazzlni :  — 

”  But  thou,  though  all  were  not  well  done,  0  chief. 

Must  thou  lake  shame  or  grief  t 
Because  one  man  is  not  as  thou  or  ten. 

Must  thou  take  shame  for  men  f 
Because  the  supreme  sunrise  is  not  yet. 

Is  the  young  dew  not  wet  f 
Wilt  thou  not  yet  abide  a  little  while. 

Soul  without  fear  or  guile, 

Hasxini,  —  0  our  prophet,  0  our  priest, 

A  little  while  at  least  f 
A  little  hour  of  doubt  and  of  control. 

Sustain  thy  sacred  soul ; 


Withhold  thine  heart,  our  father,  but  an  hour 
Is  it  not  here,  the  flower. 

Is  it  not  blown  and  fragrant  from  the  root, 

And  shall  not  be  tlie  fruit  f 
Thy  children,  even  thy  people  thou  hast  mode. 

Thine,  with  thy  words  arrayed. 

Clothed  with  thy  thoughts  and  girt  with  thy  desires. 

Yearn  up  toward  thee  as  fires. 

Art  thou  not  father,  0  father,  of  all  these  ? 

From  thine  own  Genoese 

*  To  where  of  nights  the  lower  extreme  lagune 
,  Feels  its  Venetian  moon, 

Kor  suckling's  mouth  nor  mother’s  breast  set  free. 

But  hath  that  grace  through  thee. 

The  milk  of  life  on  death's  unnatural  brink. 

Thou  gavest  them  to  drink. 

The  natural  milk  of  freedom  ;  and  again 
They  drank,  and  they  were  men. 

The  wine  and  honey  of  freedom  and  of  faitb 
They  drank,  and  cast  off  death.” 

Then  came  a  litany  of  praise.  Carried  away  with 
affectionate  loyalty,  the  poet  was  inspired  with  his 
subject,  and  in  triumphant  strain  calls  upon  all 
cities  to  join  in  the  laudation  of  the  chief  to  whom 
they  owe  their  renaissance.  Brescia;  Milan,  Man¬ 
tua,  Venice,  but  chiefly  Genoa,  are  to  unite :  — 

**  0  mother  Genoa,  through  all  years  that  run 
More  than  that  other  son, 

Who  first  beyond  the  seals  of  sunset  prest 
Even  to  the  unfooted  west. 

Whose  back*blown  flag  scared  from  their  sheltering  seu 
The  unknown  Atlantides, 

And  as  flame  climbs  through  cloud  and  vapor  clomb 
Through  streams  of  storm  and  foam, 

Till  half  in  sight  they  saw  land  heave  and  swim, 

More  than  this  man  praise  him. 

One  found  a  world  new-born  from  virgin  sea  ; 

And  one  found  Italy.” 

At  last  the  verse  thus  reaches  the  meridian  of  its 
interest,  though  not  of  its  beauty :  — 

“  But  more  than  all  these  praise  him  and  give  thanks. 
Thou,  from  thy  Tiber’s  banks. 

From  all  thine  hills  and  from  thy  aupreme  dome. 

Praise  him,  0  riaen  Rome. 

Let  all  thy  children  cities  at  thy  knee 
Lift  up  their  voice  with  thee. 

Saying,  ‘  For  thy  love’s  sake  and  our  perished  grief 
We  laud  thee,  0  our  chief’ ; 

Saying,  ‘  For  thine  hand  and  lielp  when  hope  was  dead 
We  thank  thee,  0  our  head  ’ ; 

Saying,  ‘  For  thy  voice  and  face  within  our  light 
We  bleu  thee,  O  our  light ; 

For  waters,  cleansing  us  from  dayi  defiled 
We  praise  thee,  0  our  child.’  ” 

The  song  concludes  thus :  — 

”  0  priesUus  Rome  that  shall  be,  take  in  trust 
Their  names,  their  deeds,  their  dust. 

Who  held  life  less  than  thou  wert ;  be  the  leut 
To  thee  indeed  a  priest. 

Priest  and  bumt-otTering  and  blood-sacrifice 
Given  without  prayer  or  price, 

A  holier  immolation  than  men  wist, 

A  costlier  eucharist, 

A  sacrament  mote  uving  ;  bend  thine  head 
Above  them  many  dead 
Once,  and  salute  with  thine  eternal  eyes 
Their  lowest  head  that  lies. 

Speak  from  thy  lips  of  immemorial  speech 
If  but  one  word  for  each. 

Kiss  but  one  kiss  on  each  thy  dead  sons’  mouth 
Fallen  dumb  or  north  or  south. 

And  laying  'out  once  thine  hand  on  brow  and  breast, 
Bless  them,  through  whom  thou  art  blest. 

And  uying  in  ears  of  these  thy  dead,  ‘  Well  done,’ 

Shall  they  not  hear,  ‘  0  son  ’  ? 

And  bowing  thy  face  to  theirs  made  pale  for  thee. 

Shall  the  shut  eyes  not  see  ? 

Yea,  through  the  hollow-hearted  world  of  death. 

As  light,  u  blood,  as  breath. 

Shall  there  not  fluh  and  flow  the  fiery  senu. 

The  pulse  of  prescience  t 
Shall  not  these  known  as  in  times  overput 
The  loftiest  to  the  lut  f 

For  times  and  wars  shall  change,  kingdoms  and  creeds. 
And  dreams  of  men,  and  deeds ; 

Earth  shall  grow  gray  with  oil  her  golden  things. 

Pale  peoples  and  hoar  kings  -, 

But  though  her  thronu  and  towers  of  nations  fall, 

Death  has  no  part  in  all ; 

In  the  air,  nor  in  the  imperishable  sea. 

Nor  heaven,  nor  truth,  nor  thee. 

Yea,  let  all  sceptre-stricken  nations  lie, 

But  live  thou  though  they  die  ) 
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let  their  flaft*  fade  as  flowers  that  storms  can  mar, 

But  thioe  be  like  a  star  ; 
let  England’s,  if  it  float  not  for  men  bee, 

Ball,  and  forget  the  sea ; 
let  France’s,  if  it  shadow  a  hateful  head. 

Drop  as  a  leaf  drops  dead  ; 

Thine  let  what  storm  soever  smite  the  rest 
Smite  as  it  seems  him  best : 

Thine  let  the  wind  that  can,  by  sea  or  land, 

I  Wrest  from  thy  banner-hand. 

,  Die  they  in  whom  dies  freedom,  die  and  cease. 

Though  the  world  weep  fur  these  ; 

Live  thou  and  love  and  lift  when  these  lie  dead 
I  The  green  and  white  and  red. 

••  Q  our  Republic  that  shalt  bind  in  bands 
The  kingdomless  far  lands 

I  And  link  the  chainless  ages  ;  thou  that  wast 

I  With  England  ere  the  past 

I  Among  the  faded  nations,  imd  shalt  be 

Again,  when  sea  to  sea 

Calls  through  the  wind  and  light  of  morning  time. 

And  throneless  clime  to  clime 
Hakes  antiphonal ;  thou  that  art 
Where  one  man’s  perfect  heart 
Bums,  one  man’s  brow  it  brightened  for  thy  sake. 

Thine,  strong  to  make  or  break  ; 

0  fliir  Republic  hallowing  with  stretched  hands 
The  limitless  free  lands, 

When  all  men’s  heads  for  love,  not  fear,  bow  down 
To  thy  sole  royal  crown. 

As  thou  to  freedom ;  when  man’s  life  smells  sweet, 

And  at  thy  bright  swift  feet 
A  bloodless  and  a  bondless  world  is  laid  ; 

Then,  when  thy  men  are  made. 

Let  these  indeed  as  we  in  dreams  behold 
One  chosen  of  all  thy  fold, 
i  One  of  all  fair  things  fairest,  one  exalt 

Above  all  fear  or  fault. 

One  unforgetful  of  unhappier  men 
And  us  who  loved  her  then  ; 

With  eyes  that  outlook  suns  and  dream  on  graves  j 
With  voice  like  quiring  waves  ; 

With  heart  the  holier  for  their  memories’  sake 
Who  slept  that  she  might  wake  ; 

With  breast  the  sweeter  for  that  sweet  blood  lost. 

And  ail  the  milkless  cost ; 

Lady  of  earth,  whose  large  equality 
Bends  but  to  her  and  thee  ; 

Equal  with  heaven,  and  infinite  of  years. 

And  splendid  from  quenched  tears ; 

Strong  with  old  strength  of  great  things  fallen  and  fled. 
Diviner  for  her  dead  ; 

Chaste  of  all  stains  and  perfect  from  all  scars. 

Above  all  storms  and  stars. 

All  winds  that  blow  through  time,  all  waves  that  foam. 

Our  Capitolian  Rome.” 

Last,  as  to  the  audience.  Our  host,  who  sat  be¬ 
side  me,  was  a  man  of  European  mark.  He  has 
taken  a  leading  and  most  prominent  part  in  Conti¬ 
nental  aflairs,  and  is  known  as  one  to  whom  Euro¬ 
pean  politics,  with  all  its  secret  and  open  ramifica¬ 
tions,  IS  as  familiar  as  to  the  most  skilled  diplomatist 
of  any  court  in  Christendom.  He  and  the  accom¬ 
plished  ladies  of  his  household  would  in  themselves 
nave  been  fit  audience.  But  there  was  also  one 
other  listener.  By  the  reader’s  side,  upright,  mo¬ 
tionless,  rigid  as  Memnon, 

**Of  no  man  led,  of  many  men  reviled,”  9 

sat  the  chief,  the  awakener  of  Italy,  Mazzini  him¬ 
self.  With  eyes  calmly  intent  upon  the  poet,  be,  as 
we,  was  silent ;  suffering  no  word  or  sign  to  escape 
him  by  which  any  might  infer  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  what  was  being  transacted.  Once,  and 
once  only,  I  thought  I  saw  him  exhibit  emotion. 
The  poet  sang  of  him  as  “  Father  of  Italy,”  who 

“  Upbore  in  holy  hands  the  babe  new-bom 
Through  loss  and  sorrow  and  scorn. 

Of  no  man  led,  of  many  men  reviled ; 

Till  lo,  the  new-born  child 
Qone  from  between  his  hands,  and  in  its  place, 

Lo,  the  fair  mother’s  face. 

Blesseil  is  he  of  all  men,  being  in  one 
As  father  to  her  and  son ; 

Blessed  of  all  men  living,  that  he  found 
Her  weak  limbs  hared  and  bound. 

And  in  his  arms  and  in  his  bosom  bore. 

And  as  a  garment  wore 


Her  weight  of  want,  and  as  a  royal  dress 
Put  on  her  weariness. 

As  in  faith’s  hoariest  histories  men  read. 

The  strong  man  bore  at  need 

Through  roaring  rapids  when  all  heaven  was  wild 
The  likeness  of  a  child 

That  still  waxed  greater  and  heavier  as  he  trod. 

And  altered,  and  was  Qod.” 

I  fancied  towards  the  close  of  this  passage  that  the 
deep-toned  eye  of  Mazzini  became  dumb  and  intro¬ 
vert.  Certainly  the  brilliancy  of  the  black  orbs  be¬ 
came  clouded,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  allusion  to 
the  legend  of  St.  Christopher  and  the  holy  child  had 
sounded  a  chord  in  the  breast  of  the  Exile,  bringing 
back  to  his  mind’s  eye  youthful  days  spent  in  his 
Genwse  home  before  the  storm,  and  turmoil,  and 
weariness  of  his  later  life  had  come  upon  him.  But 
the  cloud,  whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  whether 
heavy  with  weight  of  recollection  or  bright  and  light 
with  the  promptings  of  hope,  soon  passed  away.  If 
the  mind  had  been  absent  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
The  eye  suddenly  recovered  its  function  ;  and  when 
the  poet,  after  a  pause,  entered  upon  that  litany  of 
praise  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  chief  again  be¬ 
came  an  attentive  listener  and  thenceforth  sat  im¬ 
movable  to  the  end.  Glorified  was  he  in  this  song 
as  no  soldier,  sovereign  ruler,  or  supreme  pontiff 
had  been  glorified  before.  Never  before  had  such 
heartfelt  and  supreme  fervor  of  praise  been  wedded 
to  such  noble  verse.  Others  not  to  be  numbered 
have  paid  their  tribute  to  great  men  and  small,  to 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  of  the  earth,  and,  fit¬ 
ting  remuneration,  have  had  gold  and  place  as  their 
reward.  But  the  laudatory  tribute  here  and  now 
presented,  surpassing  other  such  tributes  as  well  in 
the  perfection  of  the  form  it  assumed  as  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  affectionate  reverence  which  gave  to 
that  form  its  value,  was  a  spontaneous  offering  made 
by  a  member  of  an  ancient  and  noble  English  house 
to  one  who,  in  his  sovereign  distress,  has  no  other 
worldly  favor  to  bestow  than  —  what  happily  the 
poet  most  valued,  but  what,  till  that  night,  he  had 
not  thought  of  obtaining  —  a  word.  And  this  which 
had  been  coveted  was  freely  given. 

I  must  here  mention  that  the  reading  was  as  un¬ 
expected  by  Mazzini  as  it  was  unpremeditated  by 
the  author.  To  me  the  blame,  if  blame  it  be,  is  due. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  forthcoming  poem, 
and  I,  knowing  that  proof-sheets  had  been  received 
and  were  at  hand,  communicated,  not  to  uninterested 
hearers,  this  fact.  You  may  believe,  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  request  for  a  reading  ;  and  so,  “  upon  this  hint,” 
it  came  about.  There  was,  however,  nothing  em¬ 
barrassing  in  the  situation.  The  chief  heard  all 
calmly  to  the  end,  and  then,  —  but  not  to  be  dis¬ 
closed  by  me  is  the  gracious  manner  in  which,  when 
it  was  over,  he  disclaimed  personal  right  or  preten¬ 
sion  to  the  honors  he  had  thus  unwittingly  received. 
He  accepted  them  as  not  his ;  or  only  his  by  virtue 
of  relationship.  And  as  the  appropriate  splendor  of 
the  verse  was  for  Italy,  so  the  thanks  and  deserved 
applause  also  were  from  Italy ;  yet  with  added  weight 
and  significancy  ftom  him  her  son,  her  representa¬ 
tive,  her  Vicar  in  partibus. 

***** 

As  the  reading  began,  it  seemed  as  though  wo 
haul  come  to  hear  a  dirge  sung  at  the  feet  of  Italy. 

“  Sore,  soiled,  sweet  feet 

Fresh  from  the  flints  and  mire  of  murderous  ways 
And  dust  of  travelling  days.” 

When  it  ceased,  we  knew  that  we  had  been  present 
at  her  jubilee. 

Tiiom.as  Purnell. 
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SCAPEGOATS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  genuine  indignation  is  often  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  tendency  of  the  world  to  pick  out 
every  now  and  then  some  moral  culprit  whose  of¬ 
fences  are  palpable  and  rank,  and  to  banish  him  to 
Coventry.  Poets  and  satirists  are  forever  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  the  scapegoat  is  not  in  reality  a  bit 
worse  than  his  fellow-goats,  and  the  inference  they 
seem. to  be  desirous  of  suggesting  is,  that  society 
should  either  punish  all  sinners  equally,  or  be  con¬ 
tent  to  punish  none.  Society  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  these  criticisms  and  recommendations.  It  goes 
on  in  its  old  humdrum  way,  shutting  its  eyes  to  the 
vices  of  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred,  but  com¬ 
ing  down  with  its  vengeance  on  the  devoted  head 
of  the  hundredth.  The  scapegoat  himself  cannot 
tmderstand  the  principle  of  selection  upon  which  he 
is  made  a  victim.  It  seems  to  him  mere  hypocrisy, 
and  if  he  is  a  man  of  audacity  or  genius,  like  Lord 
Byron,  Mr.  Shelley,  or  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  contempt  for  the  partiality  of  his  judges 
in  the  plainest  terms.  They  appear  to  him  to  strain 
at  gnats  and  to  swallow  camels.  He  has  done  no 
more  than  others,  perhaps  has  not  done  even  so 
much ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  m.any  merits,  he  finds 
himself  sent  into  the  wilderness  as  a  type  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  crimes  of  his  generation.  lie 
knows  that  he  leaves  behind  him  sinners  with  twice 
his  failings,  and  not  a  tithe  of  his  generosity  or 
nobleness  of  nature.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  thinks  it  very  hard.  He  feels  as  if  —  to  use  a 
Pindaric  illustration  —  he  were  an  eagle  pecked  at 
and  chattered  at  by  crows.  And  the  young  votaries 
of  his  school,  who  come  after  the  illustrious  scaiic- 
goat  and  admire  him,  know  no  bounds  in  their  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  social  humbug  before  which  he  has  fallen. 
His  fate  provokes  their  keen  resentment.  All  men 
and  women,  they  say  to  themselves,  are  whited 
sepulchres.  Everj’thing  is  permitted  to  the  favor¬ 
ites  of  society,  nothing  is  permitted  to  its  geniuses. 
The  Guanlsman  and  the  inillionnaire  may  sin  with 
impunity,  but  the  peccadilloes  of  the  best  and  bright¬ 
est  of  men  meet  with  no  panlon  or  condonation. 

To  a  certain  extent  every  one  must  admit  that 
this  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  scapegoat  is  venial 
and  intelKgible.  It  has  often  happened  that  scape¬ 
goats  have  been  hastily  chosen.  They  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  offend  some  firmly-rooted  instinct  of  their 
age,  and  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  consequen¬ 
ces.  The  generation  which  comes  after  theirs  would 
gladly  reverse  the  social  verdict  passed  upon  them, 
and  understands  that  it  has  not  been  altogether  just 
or  adequate.  Nobody,  for  instance,  who  reads  !Slr. 
Shellei^s  poetiy  can  feel  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
Lord  Eldon’s  view  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  own  children ;  and  whatever  may  nave 
been  his  matnmonial  delinquencies,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  was  a  man  at  once  sincere  and  amiable  and 
conscientious.  Perhaps  if  the  thing  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  afresh,  the  dons  of  University  College  might 
even  consent  to  leave  him  unexpelled.  But  in  spite 
of  individual  cases  of  hanlship,  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with  the  scapegoat’s  apologists,  that  society’s 
habit  of  occasional  ostracism  is  a  bad  thing.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  desirable  that  there  should  be  scape¬ 
goats.  The  choice  of  them  is  a  matter  of  detail. 
That  the  institution  should  continue  to  exist  is,  we 
apprehend,  capable  of  proof.  And  the  best  wap^  of 
defending  an  occasional  sacrifice  of  scapegoats  is  to 
consider  the  predicament  in  which  society  would  be 
placed  if  there  were  none. 


The  two  alternatives  presented  are,  first,  that  the 
world  should  be  more  rigidly  inquisitive  about  moral 
failings ;  secondly,  that,  as  it  cannot  attain  to  the 
distribution  of  equal  and  absolute  justice,  it  should 
cease  to  attempt  to  be  Inquisitive  at  all.  No  third 
course,  or  via  media,  exists  between  a  more  jierfect 
system  of  social  inspection  and  social  indifference 
altogether.  The  objections  to  increased  severity  of 
censorship  are  serious.  In  order  to  weigh  them  at 
their  just  estimate,  one  must  begin  by  making  up 
one’s  mind  what  society  is,  what  are  its  aims,  and 
what  it  can  at  best  hope  to  do,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  fair  level  of  mediocre  morality  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  very  primitive  state  it  is  possible  that 
close  investigation  of  individual  conduct  may  be, 
for  the  social  body,  not  merely  a  duty,  but  a  stem 
necessity  or  condition  of  self-preservation.  A  fam¬ 
ily  on  a  desert  island  could  not  get  on  at  all  if  it 
were  to  permit  a  solitary  son  or  brother  to  defy  all 
the  laws  of  moral  or  social  life  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
circle  lived.  A  tribe  of  Indians  punish  without  pity 
some  of  the  failings  which,  among  civilized  Euro¬ 
peans,  escape  public  censure,  or  often  escape  notice. 
Under  some  conditions  the  common  boily  Ls  justified 
in  being  minutely  solicitous  about  the  character  and 
behavior  of  every  single  man  and  woman  who  forms 
part  of  it.  But  modern  and  civilized  society  occu¬ 
pies  a  different  position.  It  is  not  a  little  tribe,  or 
a  little  commonwealth,  or  a  corporate  body  at  all. 
At  best  it  amounts  to  an  ill-defined  collection  of 
people,  united  to  each  other  by  the  slenderest  pos¬ 
sible  ties,  and  independent,  to  a  considerable  e.x- 
tent,  of  each  other’s  nabits  and  idiosyncrasies.  The 
object  to  which  such  a  body  directs  its  attention, 
and  for  which  it  frames  its  moral  code  and  its  list 
of  penalties  and  prohibitions,  is  of  course  self-preso 
vation.  All  social  unions  make  self-preservation 
their  main  aim  and  end,  and  lay  down  for  their 
members  the  minimum  of  arbitrary  rules  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  it.  But  modern  society  is  not, 
as  we  have  said,  a  tribe  or  a  family  in  precarious  or 
dependent  circumstances.  Nothing  threatens  it 
from  without ;  it  is  full  of  forces  which  replenish 
and  sustain  it  from  within.  It  has  no  higher  duty 
to  perform  than  to  promote  the  social  comfort  and 
intercourse  of  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  A  very 
moderate  amount  of  moral  inquisition  is  required  by 
it  to  preserve  itself  and  to  promote  such  social  com¬ 
fort.  Every  <lay  its  circumfenmcc  grows  larger, 
and  its  dependence  on  the  virtue  or  temp«*rance  of 
individuals  diminishes.  Its  province  is  fulfilled  ad- 
ecjiiately  if  it  succeeds  in  maintaining  certain  whole¬ 
some  principles  and  ideas  as  the  standard  of  social 
duty,  without  interfering  too  peremptorily  to  punish 
every  instance  of  failure  or  deviation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  a  more 
Draconian  and  inquisitonal  system  could  not  be 
worked  by  a  body  so  loose  and  so  indefinite  as  that 
which  we  term  society.  Tl  e  grossest  injustices 
would  be  continually  done.  Humor  would  take  the 
place  of  evidence,  and  suspicion  the  place  of  convic¬ 
tion.  The  tribunal  which  condemned  would  be  ir¬ 
responsible,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  real  appeal 
from  it  to  a  higher.  Not  merely  malice  and  un¬ 
charitableness,  but  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  would 
abound  and  flourish.  But  further  than  this,  society, 
if  it  once  abandoneil  its  clear  line  of  interfering  only 
to  protect  its  own  existence  and  the  general  conven¬ 
ience  of  its  members,  would  have  no  clear  line  to 
judge  by  at  all.  It  could  not  insist  upon  an  iiieal 
perfection.  Men  and  women  could  not  live  under 
a  regime  which  insisted  on  pretending  that  they 
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were,  or  ouj'lit  to  be,  angelic  creatures.  And  j  et 
between  an  ideal  standard  of  goodness  and  the  very 
material  standard  of  the  convenience  of  society 
there  is  no  halting-place  whatsoever.  The  reason 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  is  that  society  is 
quite  unfit  to  decide  u|)on  the  comparative  moral 
value  of  actions.  It  can  say  when  its  own  law  has 
been  contravened,  but  it  is  iniulequatc  to  the  task 
of  balancing  motives,  making  allowance  for  circum¬ 
stances  and  temptations,  and  judging  equitably  of 
the  relative  imperfections  of  mankind.  Even  as  it 
is,  it  displays  sufficient  indecision  in  dealing  out  its 
own  strict  minimum  of  justice  to  warrant  our  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  never  could  be  precise  and  just  if  it 
were  compelled  to  arbitrate  about  fine  meeties  of 
moral  worth.  Society  can  scarcely  enter  on  a 
wholesale  system  of  allowances.  Whenever  it  tries 
to  do  so  it  fails.  And  all  at^mpts  to  refer  actions 
of  a  mixed  nature  to  the  fmal  decision  of  society 
would  end  in  an  iron  social  despotism,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  to  crush  and  stamp  out  character 
and  genius.  One  of  the  favorite  aims  of  society'  is 
social  uniformity.  If  it  were  made  into  a  moral 
tribunal  it  would  prune  down  all  passions  and  char¬ 
acter  to  a  monotonous  moral  level.  Bold,  impet¬ 
uous  characters  would  suffer,  while  little  notice 
would  or  could  be  taken  of  the  obscurer,  but  still 
more  pi!rnicious,  vices  of  meanness  and  hyjxicrisy. 

Some  persons  will  be  inclined  to  urge  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  social  body  that  all  its  members 
should  be  moral,  and  that,  if  so,  it  may  fairly  con¬ 
stitute  itself  a  judge  over  their  morality.  And  it  is 
true  in  a  broad  way  that  society  is  interested  in  the 
morality  of  individuals.  But,  as  society,  it  is  only 
interested  in  the  attaining  to  the  minimum  of  ex¬ 
cellence  which  will  secure  its  own  comfort.  In  no 
case  does  the  conclusion  follow  that  it  is  80cletj'’s 
interest  to  be  judge  of  personal  morality  herself. 
The  experiment 'has  often  been  tried,  and  whenever 
it  has  Ixien  tried  it  has  always  broken  down.  ^len 
have  come  back  after  bitter  experience  to  the  sound 
view  that  ridigion  and  law  and  ethics  are  the  proper 
teachers  of  morality,  but  that  the  social  body  had 
been  content  itself  with  lopping  off  offenders  whose 
example  is  either  an  outrage  or  a  danger.  AVhen 
this  is  thoroughly  understood,  it  disposes  summarily 
of  half  the  lavish  abuse  heaped  upon  society  for  fall¬ 
ing  short  in  its  code  of  the  spirit  of  religion  and  of 
ethics.  If  society  holds  too  closely  to  religion,  the 
only  effect  will  lie  to  drag  religion  down  ;  and  far 
worse  than  the  generation  which  never  comes  near 
its  own  ideal  standard  is  the  generation  which  fi.xcs 
its  ideal  standard  low,  and  attains  to  it  every  d.ay. 
An  obvious  instance  of  the  scope  and  sphere  within 
which  society  is  compelled  to  act  is  afforded  bj'  the 
severity  with  which  it  treats  feminine  as  opposed 
to  masculine  unchastity.  Soedety  seems  always  to 
be  reversing  the  golden  principle  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  The  woman  taken  in  adulterj-  it 
never  par(lon.s.  The  noble  marquis  or  the  bold 
dragoon  who  is  her  p.artner,  if  not  her  corrupter,  it 
readily  fjrgives,  and  does  not  even  insist  too  rigidly 
on  the  condition  that  he  shall  go  and  sin  no  more. 
Against  such  apparent  inequalities  continual  protest 
is  made,  chiefly  by  people  who  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  think  the  matter  out.  Feminine  uncha.s- 
tity  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  social  intercourse.  Therefore  society  pun¬ 
ishes  it.  It  is  not  because  a  woman  who  is  lost  to 
propriety  is  wickeder  than  an  uncontrolled  man,  but 
that  she  is  more  noxious,  her  example  more  debasing, 
and  the  circle  of  contagion  she  spreads  about  her 


larger.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  exact  line  I 
drawn  on  such  matters  by  the  society  of  a  particular 
date.  Possibly  the  line  may  be  too  lax  or  inexact, 
jierhaps  it  may  be  inadequately  preserved.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  society  could  not  go  far  beyond 
the  present  line  in  the  direction  of  intolerance  with¬ 
out  departing  from  its  province,  which  is  not  to 
make  men  go^,  but  to  make  them  comfortable,  and 
see  that  they  associate  with  each  other  in  peace. 

The  other  alternative,  as  we  remarked  in  starting, 
is  that  societj'  should  do  still  less  to  coerce  and  to 
repress.  As  it  cannot  ostracize  all  villmns,  and  all  | 
dishonored  men  and  women,  ought  it  to  give  up  the  j 
time-beaten  institution  of  the  scapegoat.  | 

The  difficulty  is  in  seeing  why  it  should.  It  is  ! 

not  as  if  anybody  pretended  to  excuse  severity  j 

towards  a  scapegoat  who  was  an  innocent  and  in-  | 

jured  victim.  Anything  like  a  massacre  of  inno- 
cente  admits  of  no  argument  or  apologj'.  Verj’  pos-  1 

sibly  Lord  Byron  was  the  best  and  brightest  of  j 

human  beings.  Whether  he  was  or  not  is  a  matter  j 

of  biographical,  not  of  critical,  controversy ;  but  if  he  1 

was,  of  course  society  was  wrong.  The  facts  of  Mr.  I 

Landor’s  domestic  exploits  at  Bath  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  a  subject  of  interest  to  his  panegyrists.  But  if 
what  was  alleged  against  him  was  untrue,  beyond  all 
cavil,  he  ought  not  to  have  met  with  the  cold  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  world.  But  the  fact  that  people  are 
made  scapegoats  of  who  do  not  deserve  it,  does  not 
militate  against  the  institution  of  the  scapegoat. 
Every  now  and  then  society  departs  from  its  usual 
nonchalance,  breaks  out  into  inconsistent  wrath  j 
against  somebody  whose  crimes  are  positive,  though 
not  such  as  society  always  insists  on  noticing.  After 
all,  no  great  harm  is  done.  We  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  it  was  society’s  business  to  assert  principles, 
without  watching  to  repress  all  individual  deflections 
from  the  principles  asserted.  And  this  is  just  what 
society  does  by  keeping  up  the  scapegoat.  He  is  a 
standing  testimony  to  tlie  fact  that  society  wishes,  as 
far  as  it  can,  to  recognize  laws  that  it  knows  it  cannot 
uniformly  enforce.  It  is  a  way  society  has  got  of 
breaking  out  upon  occasion,  and  firing  minute-guns  I 

in  honor  of  morality.  It  cannot  always  be  moral,  I 

but  on  state  occasions  it  sacrifices  a  young  kid  or  a  I 
young  bullock  on  the  altar  of  ideal  e.xcellence.  The  j 
j'oung  kid’s  friends  of  course  complain.  But  it  is  j 
not  unjust  to  the  j'oung  kid  if  he  deserves,  ex  hy-  I 
pothesi,  to  suffer ;  nor  is  an  inconsistent  fit  of  virtue,  I 
however  illogical,  attendeil  with  anything  but  whole-  j 
some  consequences  to  society  itself.  I 
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Lives  by  his  wits !  That ’s  a  very  extraordi-  j 
nary  expression,  and,  considering  the  amount  of  wits,  ! 
and  the  many  necessities  of  life  to  be  got  by  them,  i 
requires  close  and  careful  analysis.  Whether  a  man 
maj'  be  said  to  live  by  his  own  wits,  rather  than  by  j 
the  absence  of  them  in  other  people,  admits  of 
doubt ;  though,  to  be  sure,  as  a  one-eyed  man  is  a  ' 
king  among  blind  ones,  so  some  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  man  who  lives  at  all  among.st  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  Neither  is  it  an  easy  matter,  after  all,  to 
come  by  more  than  one’s  own  in  such  a  jostling, 
pushing,  unscrupulous  world,  as  this  has  become 
since  the  Reform  Bill  of ’32;  a  period  when  this 
much-admired  Constitution  was  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  very  zenith  of  perfection,  and  to  have 
been  secured  from  any  further  tinkering,  until  the 
Greek  Calends  at  least. 

Perhaps  that  celebrated  movement  did  really  j 
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sliarpen  men’s  intellects ;  for  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  struggle  and  a  pace  wholly  unprecedented. 
Bubble  railways  and  companies,  limited  liabilities  of 
unlimited  assurance,  mines,  aqueducts,  tunnels,  build¬ 
ing  and  drainage  societies,  reclamation  of  common 
land  and  common  sewage,  and  hundreds  of  other 
things  afloat,  besides  the  British  navy,  which  require 
a  certain  amount  of  activity  and  brains  unknown, 
save  in  e.xceptional  cases,  when  George  IV.  was 
king.  What  have  become  of  the  idlers,  the  dandies 
of  that  period  ?  Do  they  exist,  or  hide  themselves 
in  rocks  and  caves  ’?  Be  well  assured  they  would 
now  be'  trodden  down  and  killed  if  they  ventured 
to  show  themselves  in  the  crowd  of  hungry  Greeks 
whose  subtle  and  accommodating  intellects  pervade 
society  west,  as  well  as  east,  of  Temple  Bar.  What 
would  Bnimmell  have  looked  like  as  the  chairman 
of  a  gigantic  hotel  company,  promising  its  ten  per 
cent  to  some  roue  nobleman  or  brother  officer  of 
the  Tenth  Hussars !  How  would  they  have  bartered 
their  scrip,  and  apportioned  the  shares,  and  put  first 
an  eighth  and  then  an  additional  sixteenth  into  the'ir 
pockets  as  the  price  of  their  honorable  names  and 
services  1  1  tell  you,  if  those  men  had  lived  now, 

they  would  have  had  no  more  chance  of  living  by 
their  wits  than  the  old  Exeter  Tally-ho  would  have 
of  beating  the  express  train  with  its  team. 

There ’s  so  much  difTerence  between  greatness  and 
goodness,  that  I  hanlly  know  whether  to  live  by 
one’s  wits  is  a  comidimentary  explanation  of  one’s 
career.  I  rather  think  not ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be. 
What  more  honorable  occupation  can  a  man  find 
for  his  intelligence  than  that  of  providing  bread  and 
butter  for  himself?  There  arc  so  many  wap  of 
doing  it  —  not  all  equally  proper.  But  as  all  are 
seized  upon  by  somebody,  it  behooves  the  starveling 
to  take  that  which  comes  to  hand,  —  and  some  have 
a  talent  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  but  I  don’t 
think  much  of  a  talent  for  starving  in  a  land  where 
everybody  is  helping  himself. 

Men  who  live  by  their  wits  are  not  such  as  have  a 
great  turn  for  legitimate  business.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  implies  even  honesty;  certainly  not  j)erse- 
verance  and  respectability.  It  Is  not  consistent  with 
Exeter  Hall,  at  first  sight,  though  some  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  do  pretty  well  in  that  way  ;  nor  drab  shorts, 
except  as  far  as  muffins  and  a  cold  shoulder  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  man  who  sweeps  a  crossing  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it,  nor  our  bishojw,  colonial  or 
otherwise.  A  policeman  and  a  parish  beadle  are 
equally  removed  from  it,  and  all  who  have  a  certain 
but  limited  income  from  governihent  or  consols. 
The  censure,  if  any  be  conveyed,  includes  all  who 
have  no  ostensible  means  of  livelihood  at  all,  and 
many  men  who  have  half  a  dozen  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  both  ends  meet  It  eminently  embraces  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  Turf,  the  only  book  analo¬ 
gous  to  such  wit  being  a  betting-book.  Hangers-on 
of  great  houses  are  indebted  for  the  luxuries  of  life 
to  their  brains ;  and  it  is  a  mutual  compliment  to 
believe  that  they  are  appreciated.  Some  men  pass 
through  life  very  comfortably  upon  the  only  inheri¬ 
tance  of  which  their  parents  have  been  unable  to 
deprive  them ;  and  not  unfrequently  finish  by 
landing  themselves  in  a  haven  which,  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  their  career,  must  have  been  but  a  remote 
chance. 

My  old  acquaintance,  Dick  Whistler,  was  one  of 
these.  Of  all  the  slippery  dogs  it  was  my  luck  to 
meet  upon  the  ice  this  winter,  Dick  was  the  most 
so.  There  was  nothing  downright  bad  about  him  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  mysterious  beings  that  no¬ 


body  knows  anything  about,  but  whom  everybody 
knows.  He  had  been  so  ever  since  my  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  and  as  that  was  in  our  school¬ 
boy  dap,  it ’s  needless  to  say  that  it  is  some  time 
ago.  The  way  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  after  some  little  absence,  was  curious  in  itself. 

I  was  skating  along,  in  a  plain  straightforward  way, 
thinking  of  something,  or  nothing,  et  totus  in  illis, 
when  I  came  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  gentleman 
doing  the  spread  eagle  to  an  admiring  crowd  of 
ladies.  Down  he  went,  and  as  I  stoppcil  to  apolo¬ 
gize  and  assist  the  man  in  rising,  I  saw  it  was  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Whistler.  The  place  in  which  it 
happened  was  semi-private,  and  I  verily  believe 
Dick  knew  not  a  soul  on  the  spot  excepting  myself; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  had  evidently  skated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  women,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  popularity,  was  already  well  ahead  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  it  was  <juite  his  way. 

“  What  in  the  world  brought  you  here,  my  dear 
fellow  ?  ”  said  I,  raising  him  from  the  ground,  and 
assisting  him  to  brush  olT  the  snow ;  “  you  are  not 
staying  in  the  house,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Staying  in  the  house !  —  O,  dear  no  —  Is  there 
a  house  ?  I  came  down  for  half  an  hour’s  skating, 
because  Herbert  Beauchamp  told  me  what  good  ice 
it  was.  And  so  it  is,  capital.”  And  here  the 
speaker  commenced  some  more  evolutions,  with  a 
certain  air  of  self-po,ssession,  and  the  possession  of 
everything  else  within  his  survey. 

“  And  what  are  you  doing,  Dick  ?  ”  said  I,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  charge. 

“  I ’m  trying  to  do  the  outside  edge  backw - ” 

“  No,  no,  I  don’t  mean  that ;  I  mean  how  are  you 
getting  on  ?  ” 

“  O,  capitally ;  I ’m  all  right.  Living  by  my  wits, 
since  I  saw  you  in  the  spring.”  I  jumped  at  once 
to  a  conclusion,  though  it  proved  to  be  the  wrong 
one,  east  of  Temple  Bar. 

“  Now  what  should  you  say  was  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  ?  Mexican  Bonds,  or  Canada  Trunks  ?  — 
any  chance  of  a  rise  in  these  last  ?  ”  and  here  I 
pulled  up  and  spoke  rather  seriously.  “  I  want  to 
invest  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  and  I  dare  say 
you  know  all  about  it.” 

“  No,  indeed  I  don’t.  Wh.at  in  the  world  are 
Canada  Trunks  V  not  hair  trunks,  —  or  breeches 
made  of  buffalo  hides  —  ”  By  this  time,  of  course, 
I  saw  that  his  wits  had  not  led  him  to  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There  was  but  one  other  course  he 
could  have  gone,  and  I  thought  I  might  profit  by  it 
to  the  extent  of  a  sovereign  or  two. 

“  What  should  you  recommend  for  a  long  shot  at 
the  Derby  now  ?  I  only  put  on  a  sovereign  or 
two ;  so  I  must  have  your  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  to  one,  you  see.  It ’s  no  use  backing  a 
favorite  at  seven  or  eight  to  one  ” ;  and  I  looked 
mysterious. 

“  You  ’re  quite  right,”  replied  he ;  and  I  made 
sure  I  had  hit  upon  his  new  occupation.  “  I  should 
say  Marksman,  if  I  were  you.  You  ’ll  get  about 
twenty-five  to  one,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  run  for 
your  money,  if  the  horse  is  all  right.  Besides,  it ’s 
better  to  st.and  a  bit  of  temper,  than  a  rank  bad 
’un.”  Right  this  time,  thought  I,  at.  all  events. 

“  And  so  you  find  it  answer  pretty  well,  do  you  ?  ” 
inquired  I,  after  a  pause ;  “  the  associations  are  not 
pleasant,  that ’s  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  he,  evidently  all 
abroad. 

“  I  mean  the  a.ssociatIons  of  the  turf  are  not 
pleasant,  though  I  dare  say  there ’s  good  business  to 
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be  (lone  there.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had 
been  living  on  it  lately.” 

“I  —  living  on  the  turf?  No,  not  exactly,  my 
good  fellow.  I ’ve  been  writing  for  the  magazines ; 
and  though  I  do  the  racing  article  for  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  1  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gone  upon  the 
turf.” 

“  Well,  certainly  not,”  said  I,  considerably  re¬ 
lieved,  tlioiigh  somewhat  surprised ;  fur  I  should 
have  called  his  occupation  anything  but  living  on 
his  wits,  to  judge  by  his  prcKluctions. 

I  said  that  Dick  Whistler  was  an  acquaintance  of 
long  standing,  —  so  he  is;  and  one  of  those  men 
whose  success  in  life  is  worth  a  study,  if  only  as  a 
curiosity.  It  can  hardly  be  recommended  as  a 
model  lor  imitation.  As  a  boy  at  school  he  always 
lived  by  his  wits,  so  to  speak  ;  that  Is,  without  any 
of  the  externals  of  other  boys  he  was  always  on  a 
par  with  them.  In  the  matter  of  clothes,  parents, 
precis,  and  exercises,  there  seemed  to  be  about 
Dick  a  great  family  insolvency.  Nobody  came  to 
see  him,  nobody  gave  him  tips,  nobody  sent  him 
hampers  ;  but  he  managed  to  have  friends,  money, 
and  pudding.  He  was  most  essentially  good  hu¬ 
mored,  and  endowed  with  a  tact  whicli  never 
made  him  an  enemy.  I  think  he  tried  to  write 
verses,  in  order  that  he  might  do  other  boys’  exer¬ 
cises,  but  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,  so  he  got  jiis  own 
done,  and  apologized.  He  had  even  then  a  talent 
for  being  among  the  “  big  fellows,”  and  the  habit 
has  stuck  to  him  through  life. 

I  heard  of  Dick  Whistler  at  Cambridge.  I  don’t 
know  how  he  got  there,  or  who  sent  him  there.  I 
never  saw  anybody  who  did  know.  He  had  no 
schol.arship,  nor  fellowship,  nor  anything  else,  ex¬ 
cepting  friendship,  to  keep  him  afloat.  He  worked 
that  ship,  copper-bottomed  A  1,  pretty  well.  He 
took  care  to  be  seen  always  with  goo(l  men ;  and 
although  those  were  the  days  of  rollicking,  drinking, 
fox-hunting  undergraduates,  who  left  copes,  and 
stoics,  and  chasubles,  and  fancy  vestments  to  their 
betters,  Dick  Whistler  left  the  university  with  a 
creditable  testamur,  and  not  overburdened  with 
debt.  This  part  of  his  career  did  him  great  credit, 
and  p.aid  In  the  long  run  remarkably  well.  His 
wits  were  not  wool-gathering  then. 

When  he  came  to  London,  hard  work  ought  to 
have  been  his  portion.  It  was  all  he  had.  So  he 
took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  as  a  ne.ar  approach  to 
learning.  He  was  next  thing  to  a  clever  fellow,  to 
more  clever  fellows  than  one.  An  embryo  chancel¬ 
lor  was  on  his  staircase,  and  the  future  Master  of 
the  Rolls  lived  opposite  to  him.  As  to  Dick,  he 
was  to  be  seen  any  day  on  some  good-looking  hack, 
not  his  own,  capering  or  soberly  walking  in  the 
park,  according  to  circumstances.  He  accommo¬ 
dated  himself,  too,  to  the  club  gridiron  and  a  pint 
of  stout,  or  to  French  menu  and  Moet’s  very  fine 
dry,  with  the  same  good  humor.  lie  never  was 
without  the  one  or  the  other,  and  he  tried  to  look 
as  if  he  did  n’t  care  which,  and  almost  succeeded, 
lie  had  grown  up  into  rather  a  good-looking  man, 
of  easy,  if  not  polished  manners  ;  and  he  knew  his 
company,  and  how  to  treat  it  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually.  Whatever  he  had,  went  for  pocket  money 
and  personal  expenses.  In  these  he  never  affected 
great  luxury ;  and  if  he  had  two  hundred  a  year,  he 
made  them  do  the  duty  of  six,  at  the  very  least. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  swells,  whom  he  knew ; 
and  he  made  an  excellent  living  at  this  time  out  of 
his  wits. 

“  I  don’t  think  you  ever  hunt,  Whistler  ?  ”  said 


my  friend  Tom  Brampston  to  him,  as  he  was  stroll¬ 
ing  up  St.  James’s  Street  one  fine  October  after¬ 
noon. 

“  No,  I  don’t,  Tom,”  replied  he :  “  can’t  afford 
it.” 

“  Money  well  laid  out  in  your  case.  I ’m  sure 
Woodcraft  would  ask  you  down,  if  you  did  ;  only 
he  does  n’t  know  what  to  do  with  men  who  don’t 
ride  in  the  winter.”  So  Dick  meditated  on  these 
things,  and  thought  he  might  as  well  visit  Lord 
Woodcraft  twice  in  the  year  as  once.  Dick  did  not 
know  much  about  hunting,  but  thought  he  could  do 
as  other  people,  in  which  he  was  not  far  wrong.  He 
left  his  dress  to  his  tailor,  and  his  horseflesh  to  the 
dealer.  In  whom  he  implicitly  trusted.  He  tried  a 
couple  of  good  screws,  and  carried  them  into  the 
borders  of  Lord  Woodcraft’s  hunt 

“  What  sort  of  quarters  have  you  got,  Whistler, 
at  Noman’s  Land ;  do  they  do  you  pretty  well  ?  ” 
inquired  my  lord. 

“  The  cookery  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  Trols 
Freres,”  said  Dick. 

“  No ;  I  should  think  not  It ’s  a  pure  British 
public ;  nothing  more.  You ’ve  got  your  own  claret 
down,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Well,  —  no.  I  did  n’t  intend  to  indulge  in  lux¬ 
uries  ;  but  I  must  send  up  to  town  —  ” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  you ’d  better  do,  —  come  to 
me  for  a  month.” 

“That’s  very  good  of  you;  but- where  shall  I 
find  stabling  ?  ”  Dick  had  heard  Woodcraft  say  a 
hundred  times  that  he  never  took  in  dealers’  horses. 

“  Stabling,  —  O,  we ’ve  plenty  of  horses.  Send 
these  devils  back  to  town.  We  shall  hunt  at  Wood- 
manscroft  on  Tuesday,  and  you  can  come  on  after¬ 
wards.”  I  need  not  say  that  Dick  Whistler  never 
missed  his  month  afterwards,  and  hired  no  more 
horses. 

It  was  only  three  or  four  daj's  after  our  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  frost  broke.  It  broke  very  unexpect¬ 
edly  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  notwithstanding 
its  severity,  the  snow  had  kept  the  earth  warm,  and 
there  was  hunting  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  in 
most  places.  When  skates  were  not  available, 
leather  breeches  were;  so  Dick  changed  the  venue 
from  the  Regent’s  Park  or  Serpentine  to  Wood- 
manscroft ;  for  it  was  a  principle  of  his  not  to  live 
longer  or  more  on  club  dinners,  and  the  joint,  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  though  he  never  shrunk 
from  the  conditions  of  his  career.  I  have  no  doubt 
many  a  man  is  better  off  upon  honestly  gained 
bread  and  cheese ;  but  then  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  living  by  his  wits,  however  laborious  the  <xj- 
cupatlon.  The  beauty  of  Dick’s  livelihood  was, 
that  there  was  no  labor  in  it,  and  that  it  was  as  far 
removed  from  a  bare  existence,  as  clear  turtle  and 
Ponch  a  la  romaine  is  from  red-herrings  and  beer. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  laid  down  a 
principle  to  act  by,  after  due  deliberation  he  was 
(luite  right  to  look  for  fresh  quarters,  where  he  knew 
they  would  be  found.  I  record,  to  his  shame,  that 
he  cared  nothing  whatever  about  hunting.  lie 
had  certain  instincts  of  sport  about  him  like  the 
wild  Indian,  it  is  true ;  but  they  e.xtended  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  self-preservation.  Hunting  a  fox,  of  all 
uneatable  and  unpoetical  things  in  the  world,  was 
not  per  se  to  Dick’s  taste.  It  was  accompanied  with 
some  danger  and  much  inconvenience.  But  then 
the  sport  was  as  essential  to  Dick’s  wants  just  now 
as  hunting  the  moose  or  buffalo  is  to  the  wants  of 
the  wild  Indian.  It  was  his  object  to  be  at  Wex^- 
manscroft,  and  he  kept  his  object  in  view  as  steadily 
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as  the  Indian  did  his  dinner,  and  with  as  little  idea 
of  being  turned  aside  from  it 

And  this  object  now  had  got  beyond  the  mere 
pleasures  of  a  good  dinner  or  society,  and  had  licked 
itself  into  a  tangible  shape.  Dick  Whistler  had  de¬ 
termined  upon  marrying  an  heiress ;  an  heiress  of 
good  appearance  and  high  family,  who  happened  at 
the  present  time  to  be  one  of  Lord  WcHodcraft’s 
distinguished  guests. 

Lady  Dorothy  Peacham  was  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Blossomville,  and  had 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  her  own.  She  was  a 
good-looking  woman  of  eight-and-thirty,  at  a  liberal 
calculation ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  none  of 
the  penniless  Foreign  Office  clerks,  or  mediajval 
majors  of  her  own  rank  in  life,  had  carried  her  off 
long  before.  However,  there  she  was ;  and  when 
Dick  Whistler  reached  his  noble  host’s  hospitable 
roof,  Lady  Dorothy  was  very  far  from  the  least  im¬ 
portant  person  under  it. 

They  did  some  hunting  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  Dick  got  a  fall  from  a  not  very  tract¬ 
able  young  'un  to  which  my  lord’s  groom  had  treat¬ 
ed  him  for  first  horse ;  and  Lord  Swansdown  was 
nearly  drowned  in  the  river,  which  had  overflowed 
its  banks.  Lady  Dorothy  did  not  hunt,  but  Cicely 
Prevdst,  the  baronet's  daughter,  did ;  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  Major  Thrustham,  of  the  Guards, 
to  his  intense  disgust,  who  lost  the  best  twenty 
minutes  of  the  season  in  shortening  the  lady’s  stir¬ 
rup. 

“  It  really  looks  as  if  the  frost  was  gone,”  said  his 
lordship,  coming  home  on  the  Thursday  evening  in 
a  warm  fog,  with  a  southwesterly  breeze ;  “  what 
do  you  think,  Swansdown  ?  ” 

“  Devilish  cold,”  said  Lord  Swansdown :  “  any¬ 
how,  I ’m  shivering.” 

“  O,  you ’ve  been  in  the  water ;  no  wonder  you 
feel  cold  ;  but  look  at  the  sky.”  ^  they  all  lookwl 
at  the  sky,  which  gave  a  cheerful  promise  of  a  fall 
on  the  morrow.  “  I  wish  it  may  n’t  be  snow,”  said 
Dick,  than  which,  however,  he  desired  nothing  more 
earnestly. 

Fortune  favors  those  who  live  by  their  wits,  and 
in  the  present  case  she  did  so  pre-eminently.  She 
postponed  the  pleasures  of  at  least  a  dozen  people 
in  one  house,  and  thousands  in  other  houses,  to 
make  an  opportunity  for  a  —  well  —  a  fortune- 
hunter,  which  may  account  for  the  preference. 
The  impossibility  of  making  love  in  a  six-days-a- 
wcek  country  is  obvious.  The  morning  absorbs  an 
elaborate  toilet,  a  hurried  breakfast,  much  comforter 
and  pea-jacket  preparation,  and  a  drive.  The 
afternoon,  if  you  return  soon  enough,  batlis,  slip- 

Eers,  a  dressing-room  fire,  letters  to  ahswer,  and  a 
iss  elaborate  but  equally-needful  toilet  Dinner, 
absorption  of  viands  and  conversation;  and  who  was 
Dick  Whistler  that  he  should  expect  to  take  in  Lady 
Dorothy  Peacham,  while  Plantagenets  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  Tudors  of  the  Household  Brigade,  were 
there  before  him  ?  He  envied  them  their  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  desp'ised  their  apathy. 

As  he  lay  in  bed  on  the  Friday  morning  he  was 
cursing  the  thaw,  and  looking  at  his  boots  with  a 
savage  animosity,  when  the  servant  appointed  to 
look  after  his  welfare  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
opened  his  shutters. 

“  I  should  like  those  brown  tops  of  mine,  if  you 
please,  and  mind  the  shaving-water  boils.” 

“  Certainly,  sir ;  but  I  don’t  think  there  ’ll  be  any 
hunting  to-day.” 

“No  hunting?”  inquired  Mr.  "Whistler,  sitting 


bolt  upright  in  bed,  and  running  his  fingers  through 
his  dishevelled  locks,  “  No  hunting  ?  Why 
not  ?  ” 

“’Cos  it’s  froze  hard  all  night,  and  don’t  .seem 
like  giving.  My  lord’s  man  says  he’ll  wait  till 
eleven,  and  then  beat  a  couple  of  outlyln'r  covers 
if  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  shoot  ” ;  and  away 
went  the  mercurial  valet  to  tell  the  same  tale  to  his 
next  master. 

True  enough,  it  was  a  hard  frost;  and  as  by 
eleven  o’clock  it  had  not  began  to  give,  nor  for 
twelve  days  after,  the  men  who  chose  to  stop 
buckled  on  their  gaiters  and  thick  boots,  borrow¬ 
ing  my  lord’s  guns  and  my  lord’s  loaders,  and  had  a 
very  pretty  battue  in  an  outlying  cover,  —  a  battue 
almost  good  enough  to  have  elicited  the  abuse  of 
the  sporting  writers,  who  go  in  for  the  bob-tailed 
pointer  and  the  stubble-field,  to  the  extermination 
of  the  barn-<loor  fowl  and  Leadenhall  Miirket  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  the  glorification  of  “  real  sport,  sir,  and 
healthftil  exercise.”  How  little  they  know  of  the 
business ! 

The  frost  continued,  and  some  men  went  to  shoot 
their  own  covers,  some  the,  covers  of  other  people. 
Dick  sent  for  his  skates,  by  Lord  AVoodcrafl’s  de¬ 
sire,  and  so  did  one  or  two  more.  The  ladies  were 
already  provided,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  Dick’s 
chance  was  better  at  torchlight  picnics  and  luncheons 
on  the  late  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  Still,  Lady 
Dorothv  did  not  thaw  much ;  and  she  was  a  lady 
well  calculated  to  hold  her  own,  unless  she  meant  to 
relinquish  it  voluntarily. 

Lady  Woodcraft  was  a  cheerful  woman,  and  hav¬ 
ing  still  a  detrimental  or  two  from  the  Household 
Brigade,  with  Miss  Cicely  Prevost,  left  behind,  was 
bent  upon  doing  something  to  amuse  her  friends ;  so 
she  organized  a  tent  on  the  lake,  with  flambeaux 
and  torchlight  procession,  to  come  off  when  the 
safety  of  herself  and  her  followers  would  be  assured 
by  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  The  tenants  were  to  be 
there,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood 
who  liked  to  come  ;  and  there  were  to  be  cakes  and 
tea,  and  wine  and  cherry  brandy,  and  as  much 
strong  beer  as  Hodge  could  dispose  of  to  his  satis¬ 
faction. 

And  in  a  week’s  time  it  did  come  off :  it  was  just 
the  sort  of  winter  for  a  thing  of  the  kind  to  come 
off,  —  what  people  call  “old-fashioned.”  I  hope 
they  ’ll  remain  so,  or  better  still,  go  out  altogether. 
Their  severity  is,  however,  relieved  by  an  excep¬ 
tional  loveliness,  as  on  the  night  in  question,  when 
Lady  Woodcraft,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Peacham,  and 
Cicely  Prevost  made  their  way  to  the  lake,  with 
Lord  Woodcraft,  Major  Thrusthaiu,  and  half  a 
dozen  Guardsmen  and  country-house  idlers,  the  , 
busiest  of  whom  was  Dick  Whistler ;  for  it  was  he  | 
who  arranged,  —  what  nobody  else  would  arrange, 

—  the  quadrille,  the  tent,  the  bonfi||},  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  the  chorus  of  school-children  and  choris¬ 
ters  ;  and,  considering  he  wius  a  nobody,  he  really 
got  as  much  attention  and  obedience  as  could  bo 
expected.  Nolxidy  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  a  no- 
bodjr  to  make  himself  anybody  among  the  some¬ 
bodies.  He  would  have  had  a  charade,  but  that 
was  a  plunge  even  beyond  Dick’s  impudence,  and 
ho  left  it  to  somebody,  who  thought  it  too  cold. 
However,  there  were  the  lovely  trees,  extending 
round  tWM  tliirds  of  the  lake  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  with  their  mjTiads  of  silver-frosted  twigs, 
glistening  (for  there  had  been  no  wind  in  the  late 
frost),  like  nature’s  fretted  Gothic,  against  the  clear 
sky.  Here  and  there  the  fir-trees  bent  their  branches 
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to  the  ice,  weighted  with  the  undisturbed  snow,  and 
the  icicles  hung  pendent  from  the  picturesque  old 
boat-house  nearly  in  the  form  and  size  of  stalactites. 
All  was  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  pine-wood  torches ; 
and  if  the  furs  and  bright-colored  ribbons  and  velvets 
of  the  ladies  of  the  house  threw  a  warm  and  cheerful 
glow  over'  the  lake,  as  they  glided  smoothly  along 
on  their  skates,  the  farmers’  daughters  and  the 
peasant  girls,  with  their  bright  red  petticoats,  helped 
the  animation  of  the  scene,  as  they  spread  them¬ 
selves  about  in  groups  with  their  companions.  The 
sharp  night  mr  was  cut  by  their  cheerlul  voices,  and 
the  business  of  the  scene  and  the  warmth  of  the 
welcome  had  obliterated  the  recollection  that  there 
were  ten  degrees  of  frost  in  the  air. 

“  In  the  midst  of  life  —  ”  no,  rather  let  me  say, 
“  No  man,  fortunately,  knows  how  closely  allied  are 
our  happiest  moments  to  great  calamity  ”  ;  few  even 
suspect  it.  Cows  must  he  watered,  even  in  a  frost, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  good  ice ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  lake,  and  in  one  of 
its  most  beautiful  spots,  overhung  by  the  crystallized 
trees,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  break  the  ice 
for  some  little  distance  round.  Many  of  the  skat¬ 
ers  had  gone  home  ;  som6  were  preparing  for  a  start 
even  now ;  most  of  those  from  the  “  big  house  ”  were 
trudging  up  the  steep  hill  which  led  to  the  garden- 
gate  and  terrace  which  looked  down  upon  the  lake. 
Two  or  tliree  of  the  men  still  remained,  and  with 
them  Dick  AVhistler.  Lady  Dorothy,  devoted  to 
skating,  was  oblivious  of  Lady  Woodcraft,  and  was 
prolonging  her  enjoyment.  They  were  under  the 
trees  still,  near  the  watering-place,  and  ignorant 
(especially  by  torchlight)  of  the  danger  at  hand. 
A  tew  spectators  were  there,  watching  Lady  Doro¬ 
thy  and  Mr.  Whistler,  who  was  doing  his  best.  At 
once,  without  a  moment’s  notice,  the  ice  broke,  and 
Lady  Dorothy  fell  in.  Such  an  accident,  at  night, 
even  by  torchlight,  is  calculated  to  arouse  alarm. 
The  extent  of  the  danger  was  unknown,  .and  the 
yokels  held  back  from  fear ;  the  Guardsmen  were 
not  much  better;  they  came  rushing  to  the  spot, 
but  lieyoiid  calling  to  Lady  Dorothy,  they  did  little 
for  her  preservation.  Dick  Whistler  was  more  at 
home,  and,  really  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the 
lady,  proceeded  more  systematically.  It  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  action,  not  ])oetry. 

“  Take  hold  of  that !  ”  said  Dick,  extending  his 
stick  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  torch  with  the 
other.  “  Now  then,  L.ady  Dorothy,  try  to  reach 
it !  ”  and  he  leant  over  still  more.  The  lady’s 
clothes  held  her  on  the  surface  for  a  moment ;  but 
they  were  becoming  saturated,  and  she  e.xhausted. 
She  made  a  violent  effort,  however,  and  caught  the 
stick.  But  Dick  Whistler  had  neglected  to  take 
hold  of  any  one  for  support,  and  the  sudden  jerk 
broke  the  edge  of  the  ice  on  which  he  stood,  and 
pulled  him  in.  At  that  moment  one  of  the  farm 
servants  caugSt  sight  of  a  fir-pole  of  considerable 
length,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  Without 
much  difliculty  it  was  launched  ;  and,  laid  across  the 
hole,  sustained  their  weight  on  either  siile.  The 
Guardsmen  assisted  manfully :  Dick  supported  Lady 
Dorothy  in  his  arms,  who  had  fainted  ;  and  the  two 
were  drawn  from  the  water,  just  as  the  lady  had 
ceased  to  murmur  her  thanks  to  Dick,  and  her  prog- 
nastications  of  her  own  inevitable  fate. 

From  that  evening  matters  progressed  more  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there  was  a  thaw, 
physical  and  metaphysical. 

“  Well,  Whistler,  there  ’ll  he  hunting  to-morrow, 
and  I ’ve  ordered  the  Duffer  and  Soft-Sawder  to  be 


sent  on  for  you.  We  shall  have  to  start  pretty  ear¬ 
ly,  —  breal^ast  at  eight-fifteen,  sharp.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  lord,  I  must  go  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  my  time  is  up,  and  I ’ve  something  to  do  in 
town  that  must  he  done.” 

“  O,  impossible ;  everything  gives  way  to  hunt¬ 
ing  after  such  a  fixist  as  we ’ve  had  lately.” 

“  Everything  excepting  the  publishers.  Business 
is  business,”  —  but  just  then  Dick,  I  suppose,  caught 
sight  of  Lady  Dorothy,  and  as  the  swells  were  near¬ 
ly  all  gone,  and  she  had  thawed  as  well  as  the 
weather,  he  hesitated  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  he 
could  get  away  by  the  night  train. 

“  Well,  you  can  if  you  choose  ;  but  it  seems  ab¬ 
surd  to  leave  a  good  dinner  for  a  cold  and  comfort¬ 
less  railway  carriage.  Won’t  the  next  morning  do 
as  well  ?  At  all  events,  the  horses  can  go  on,  and 
you  cem  settle  about  it  to-morrow.  If  you  like  to 
stop,  there ’s  plenty  of  room,  and  lots  of  horses  just 
now,  as  you  see.” 

And  somehow  or  other  Dick  Whistler  did  stop, 
after  a  consultation  with  Lady  Dorothy  in  the 
library ;  and  Mr.  Brevier,  the  publisher,  went  near¬ 
ly  out  of  his  mind  writing  after  those  clever  sketches 
of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  been  promised  for  the 
Piccadilly  Monthly.  AVhat  made  it  worse  was,  that 
he  got  neither  the  sketches  nor  an  answer ;  conduct 
of  course  unpardonable  in  a  man  who  lived  by  his 
wits.  In  three  weeks  more  he  threw  up  all  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  press,  which  has  ]^*en  a  great 
comfort  to  many  of  his  readers ;  and  has  announced 
to  his  friends  and  the  public,  through  the  Court 
Journal,  that  he  is  about  to  be  married  to  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Blossom ville.  Lady  Dorothy  herself — with  forty 
thousand  pounds  —  need  not  have  despaired,  even 
at  eiglit-and-thirty ;  but  she  knew  her  people  best, 
and  had  become  very  suspicious  of  the  motives  of 
her  order.  Major  Thrustliam  and  his  young  friends 
were  capital  fellows,  and  worthy  of  the  names  they 
bore :  but  if  Dick  Whistler  did  live  by  his  wits,  at 
any  rate  he  pulled  her  out  of  the  water. 


IN  A  FRENCH  BARRACK-YARD. 

FitKxcii  regiments  do  not  consist,  as  most  of  ours 
do,  of  one  battalion  from  seven  hundred  to  nine  hun¬ 
dred  strong ;  but  of  three  battalions,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  eight  companies,  having  a  complete 
organization  in  itself.  The  cadre,  or  staff,  of  each 
company  never  varies.  It  consists  of  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  a  sergeant-major,  four 
sergeants,  and  four  corporals.  But  the  strength  of 
the  company  itself  depends  upon  circumstances. 
The  weakest  companies  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
Louis  Philippe  numbered  as  low  as  fifty-six;  the  com¬ 
panies  were  strongest  during  the  Crimean  war,  when, 
at  one  time,  they  numbered  two  hundred  men  each. 
Thus  a  French  regiment  is  elastic,  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  in  strength  without  any  aug¬ 
mentation  of  officers  in  the  first  case,  or  placing  of 
them  upon  half-pay  in  the  second,  as  we  are  obliged 
to  do  in  the  English  army.  A  regiment  which  I  saw 
much  of,  numbered  about  one  hundred  men  in  ev¬ 
ery  company,  so  that  each  battalion  was  eight  hun¬ 
dred  strong ;  and  the  three  battalions  formed  a  reg¬ 
iment  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  quite  a 
force  of  itself,  and  fully  equal  in  numbers  to  a  brig¬ 
ade  of  infantry  in  the  English  army. 

This,  the  French,  formation  of  regiments  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  our  plan  of  having  every  battalion  a  distinct 
corps,  and  is  more  economical  to  the  public.  These 
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thrcu  battalions  had  for  their  field  officers  one  colo¬ 
nel,  who  commanded,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  regiment;  one  lieutenant-colonel,  who,  as  the 
name  of  bis  rank  implies,  took  the  place  of  the  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  and  assisted  him  in 
every  way, —  the  chiefs  other  self.  Below  these 
there  were  the  three  commandants,  or  chefs  de 
bataillon,  —  whom  we  call  majors,  —  each  having 
the  entire  supervision  and  command  of  his  own  bat¬ 
talion,  and  responsible  to  the  colonel  for  its  disci¬ 
pline,  just  as  each  captain  commanded  and  was  en¬ 
tirely  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  company. 
This  was  the  number  of  field-officers  required  for  a 
regiment  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  which 
might  have  been  augmented  in  time  of  need  to  four 
thousand,  without  any  increase  of  officers.  In  the 
English  army,  instead  of  one  colonel,  one  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel,  and  three  majors,  we  require,  for  three 
battalions,  three  colonels,*  three  lieutenant-colonels, 
and  six  majors ;  so  that  in  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  expenses  of  our  system  are  very  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  French. 

Our  infantry  of  the  line  consists  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  battalions.  The  field-officers  of  this 
force  comprise  a  hundred  and  forty  colonels,  the 
same  number  of  lieutenant-colonels,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  majors.  But  if  our  regiments  were 
increased,  or  amalgamated  into  corps  of  three  bat¬ 
talions  each,  we  should  require  only  about  forty- 
seven  colonels,  the  same  number  of  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  majors ;  saving  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  colo¬ 
nels,  the  same  number  of  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
of  half  the  majors  we  now  employ,  to  say  nothing 
of  two  thirds  of  our  paymasters,  quartermasters,  and 
regimental  bands.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if,  as  I  brought  to  public  notice  some 
years  ago,  the  French  pay  half  a  million  sterling  less 
than  we  do  for  four  times  our  number  of  men  and 
seven  times  our  number  of  horses. 

The  French  have  some  corps  which  consist  of  a 
single  battalion.  The  Chasseurs  h  Pied  and  the 
Chasseurs  Indigenes,  or  Turcos,  arc  thought  to  be 
more  handy  in  small  than  in  large  bodies.  But  they 
have  neither  colonels  nor  lieutenant-colonels.  They 
arc  not  called  regiments,  but  battalions,  and  have 
but  a  single  chef  de  bataillon,  or  major,  to  command 
them.  With  us  they  would  each  have  a  colonel,  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  two  majors,  —  four  field- 
officers. 

This  mode  of  forming  regiments  keeps  in  read¬ 
iness,  always  fit  for  duty,  a  much  larger  body  of  men 
movable  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Every  military  man 
must  know  how  much  quicker  and  easier,  —  with 
how  very  much  less  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  —  say  nine¬ 
ty  men,  under  one  captain,  and  belonging  to  one 
company,  can  be  moved  than  three  detachments  of 
thirty  men  each  from  three  distinct  corps  and  under 
three  different  officers.  It  is  the  same  with  larger 
bodies  of  men.  The  deputy  adjutant-general  or  the 
deputy  quartermaster-general  of  any  military  dis¬ 
trict  could  move  a  battalion  of  nine  hundred  men 
with  about  a  third  of  the  trouble  that  it  would  take 
to  get  three  detachments  of  three  hundred  men  each, 
from  three  different  corpis,  under  way.  The  reason 
is  obvious  to  all  who  have  served.  In  the  same  bat¬ 
talion,  or  regiment,  the  men  are  under  the  same 
command,  are  governed  by  the  same  discipline,  and 
have  but  one  leader  to  look  to.  The  French  there- 

*  In  our  army  the  coloneVi  ofllce  li  a  Biaecure,  with  heavy  pay. 


fore  make  their  corps  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
the  supervision  of  the  one  superior  officer,  the  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  regimqnt  In  the  field,  the  advanta<'es 
of  their  system  over  ours  are  immense.  If  we 
wanted,  say,  two  thousand^  five  hundred  men  to  go 
on  service,  we  should  have  to  club  together  three 
distinct  corps,  form  them  into  a  brigade,  appoint  a 
brigadier-general,  a  brigade-major,  and  make  sundry 
other  temporary  appointments.  The  three  re»i. 
ments  may  be  individually  e.xcellent  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  ways,  but  they  take  time  to  work  together  as 
one  brigade.  But  the  French  have  this  done  to 
their  hand.  When  one  of  their  regiments  goes  on 
service,  it  is  as  complete  as  an  English  brigaife ;  and 
although  as  handy  as  a  battalion,  it  has  the  strength 
of  three  battalions.  On  some  occasions,  when  a 
French  regiment  goes  abroad,  the  companies  of  the 
first  two  Battalions  are  made  as  strong  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  third  battalion,  with  all  the  weakly 
men,  remains  at  home,  under  its  own  major,  and 
serves  as  a  depot.  This  great  advantage  docs 
away  at  once  with  the  whole  system  of  dep6t  bat¬ 
talions,  which  have  proved  very  expensive  in  our 
army. 

Our  neighbors  hold  that  an  officer,  although  an 
excellent  captain,  may  be  unsuited  for  the  work  of 
major ;  the  more  so,  as,  with  them,  an  officer  of  the 
latter  rank  has  real  and  defined  duties,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  our  army.  In  the  same  way,  a  very 

food  major  may  not  have  the  qualities  requisite  to 
e  a  lieutenant-colonel;  or  an  excellent  officer  of 
the  latter  rank  may  be  wanting  in  what  is  looked  for 
from  the  colonel  of  a  corps.  That  their  plan  works 
well,  I  am  quite  convinced  from  all  I  saw.  The 
colonels  of  their  regiments  have  very  great  power, 
and  very  little  —  if  any  —  interference  from  the 
higher  authorities.  The  colonel  of  a  French  regi¬ 
ment  is  supreme  over  the  discipline  of  his  men.  He 
can,  under  certain  rules,  make  and  unmake  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  according  to  his  own  will, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  court-martial ;  and 
he  can  put  any  officer  under  arrest,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment,  for  a  period  extending  from  ten  days  to  a 
month.  In  fact,  in  his  whole  power  of  managing 
his  corps,  he  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  captain 
of  an  English  line-of-battlc  ship.  French  soldiers 
always  struck  me  as  having  a  great  deal  of  affinity 
to  English  sailors.  They  are  exceedingly  strict  on 
duty ;  Blit,  once  the  rifle  is  put  aside,  they  are  treat¬ 
ed  more  like  rational  beings,  and  less  like  grown-up 
children, -than  our  soldiers  are.  They  are  taught 
to  depend  more  upon  themselves,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  clean  in  their  barrack-rooms  and  persons, 
and  the  cooking  of  their  food  goes  on  properly,  their 
officers  do  not  worry  them  with  petty  details  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  such  as  buttoned-up  jackets  for  dinner,  and 
the  like. 

I  was  anxious  to  find  out  how  the  French  system 
of  promotion  worked,  and  was  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  examination  of  some  four  or  five  private  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  candidates  for  the  rank  of  corporal. 
Two  corporals  in  the  corps  had  been  promoted,  and 
a  competitive  examination  was  to  take  place  among 
those  anxious  for  promotion.  I  w.as  told  that  any 
soldier  who  had  passed  through  his  drill,  and  has 
become  what,  in  the  English  army,  we  term  “  a  duty 
man,”  may  put  his  name  down  as  a  candidate  for 
the  rank  of  corporal;  from  those  who  have  been 
longest  down  on  the  list  the  colonel  selects  those 
who  may  compete  at  the  examination  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs.  These  candidates  must  have  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  regimental 
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ichool,  —  who  is  a  suhaltern  officer  of  the  regiment, 
but  whose  promotion  goes  on  all  the  same,  —  that 
they  can  read  well,  write  a  good  hand,  write  from 
dictation,  anJ  that  they  are  acquainted  with  arith¬ 
metic  up  to  the  rule  of  three  included. 

The  examination,  which  takes  place  before  the 
colonel,  is  very  strict  indeed,  but  is  purely  profes¬ 
sional.  From  the  way  of  making  the  soldiers’  soup, 
up  to  what  a  corporal  should  do  in  action  if  all  his 
superiors  should  happen  to  be  killed,  no  subject 
whatever  is  left  untouched  upon.  French  officers 
say  that  the  examination  for  the  rank  of  corporal 
once  passed,  subsequent  promotion  to  a  commission 
is  simply  a  question  of  time.  Of  this  I  am  certain ; 
—  that  among  the  many  English  subalterns  I  have 
known  during  my  fifteen  years’  military  career  in 
our  own  service,  there  is  not  one  who  could  answer 
all  the  questions  put  to  the  corporals  whom  I  saw 
examined,  as  well  as  even  the  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  did.  Touching  the  providing  of  food,  the 
cooking  of  food  ;  the  manner  in  which,  under  vari¬ 
ous  imaginary  circumstances,  the  corporal  or  other 
leader  of  a  party  should  behave  on  picket,  upon 
advanced  or  rear  guard,  before  an  enemy ;  the  best 

Sof  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  untH  the  main 
/  of  the  troops  could  be  alarmed ;  the  most 
handy  makeshifts  in  mending  clothes,  boots,  pouches, 
belts,  and  other  articles  of  military  ctiuipnient  in 
the  field;  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
troops,  and  the  packing  of  arms  when  soldiers  pix)-. 
ceed  on  ship-board  for  foreign  service ;  I  say,  touch¬ 
ing  all  these  various  topics,  the  intelligence  displayed 
by  these  young  men,  and  the  evidence  which  tlieir 
words  and  manner  gave  that  they  belonged  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  surprised  me.  Their  self- 
respect,  the  pride  they  took  in  their  profession,  their 
anxiety  to  attain  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  pro¬ 
motion,  were  most  remarkable.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  inferior  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  but  I  was  told  that  what  I  may  call 
the  intelligent  class  numbered  not  less  than  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  barrack-room. 
No  wonder  that  the  expression  “  common  soldier  ” 
has  no  equivalent  in  the  French  idiom.  Of  the 
five  or  six  who  were  examined,  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  told  me  he  would  promulgate  in  tlie  next 
day’s  order  of  the  day  the  names  of  the  two  success¬ 
ful  candidates ;  but,  as  he  said,  laughing,  “  they  all 
do  so  well,  that  I  am  generally  puzzled  as  to  whom 
to  award  the  prize  of  promotion.  However,  as  the 
unsuccessful  arc  allowed  to  compete  again,  and  as 
often  as  they  like,  they  generally  end  by  obtaining 
the  coveted  stripes  on  their  arms,  sooner  •  or  later.” 
In  the  French  army  there  are  no  “acting”  or 
“  lance  ”  sergeants  or  corporals,  as  is  the  case  in  our 
service ;  a  soldier  is  bond  fide  of  the  rank  he  works 
in.  From  corporal  upwards  there  is  no  examina¬ 
tion.  To  the  rank  of  sergeants,  the  colonel  pro¬ 
motes  by  choice,  or  selection.  The  period  which 
the  can<iidate  for  promotion  passes  as  a  corporal  1 
is  considered  quite  sufficient  test  of  his  capabili¬ 
ties  and  steadiness.  As  I  said  before,  the  colonel 
who  promotes  has  full  power  to  disrate  any  one  of 
the  non-commissioned  ranks.  I  was  shown  in  this 
very  regiment  a  young  man  of  title  who  had  entered 
the  raiAs  as  a  private  soldier,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  corporal,  and  who  was  subsequently 
disrated  for  riotous  conduct  in  the  town  where  his 
regiment  was  quartered.  Having  showi  some  signs 
of  amendment  he  had  been  promoted  a  second 
time  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  and  was  now  sergeant- 
major  of  a  company,  hoping  and  fully  expecting  ad- 
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vancement  to  the  epaulet  of  sub-lieutenant  before 
very  long’. 

We  have  an  idea  in  England  —  and  I  confess 
that,  until  I  became  better  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  was  under  the  same  erroneous  impression  — 
that  in  the  French  army  nearly  all  the  men  are 
taken  by  conscription,  and  that  those  who  volunteer 
to  enter  the  ranks,  or  who,  having  served  their  seven 
years,  re-enter,  are  very  few  indeed.  'This  is  a  great 
mistake.  My  friend,  the  captain  of  the  regiment 
which  I  became  so  well  acquainted  with,  informed 
me  that  nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  their  men  were 
volunteers,  and  that  nearly  all"  those  who  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  the  grade  of  officer,  as  well  as  still 
larger  proportions  of  the  more  educated  classes  who 
joined  them,  were  men  who  have  enlisted  volunta¬ 
rily,  and  not  by  conscription.  In  what  we  would 
call  “  the  crack  ”  regiments,  the  proportion  is  still 
greater.  The  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  k  Pied  have 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  volunteers  in  their  ranks; 
consequently  a  great  number  of  the  officers  of  all 
the  French  army  have  begun  their  military  lives  in 
the  ranks  of  these  corps.  But  the  term  volunteer 
is  not  meant  exclusively  to  apply  to  those  who  en¬ 
list  at  first  of  their  own  free  will  without  waiting 
for  the  conscription.  A  soldier  who  has  been  drawn 
in  the  conscription,  and  who,  aftef  his  first  seven 
years  are  over,  volunteers  to  enlist  again,  is  also 
called  a  volunteer.  The  volunteers  are  distinguished 
by  worsted  stripes  worn  on  the  sleeves  of  their 
coats,  something  like  what  are  called  “  good-con- 
duct  marks  ”  in  our  army.  A  soldier  who  has 
merely  been  drawn  at  the  conscription  wears  no 
badge  of  this  kind  ;  but  if,  after  he  has  served  seven 
years,  he  volunteer  for  a  second  similar  period,  he 
wears  two  of  these  marks ;  if  he  remain  after  a 
second  seven  years,  either  a  private  or  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  he  wears  three,  and  so  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  man  who  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment  enters  the  service,  wears  one  badge  during  the 
first,  and  two  during  the  second  seven  years.  I  was 
told  that  in  the  days  when  Louis  Philippe  was  king, 
and  when  the  French  army  was  not  so  much  looked 
after  as  it  has  been  under  the  Second  Empire,  there 
was  no  particular  care  taken  to  keep  men  in  the 
army  after  their  first  seven  years,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  there  were  very  few  indeed  of  these 
men  throughout  the  service.  But,  from  the  first  days 
of  his  Presidency  until  now,  Louis  Napoleon  has 
shown  great  an.xiety  to  preserve  all  the  best  soldiers 
round  the  standards,  and  in  every  rank  advantages 
of  some  sort  or  other  have  been  offered  them. 

Thus,  when  an  individual  who  has  been  drawn  at 
the  conscription,  but  does  not  wish  to  serve,  wants 
to  procure  a  substitute,  he  cannot,  as  he  formerly 
could,  look  out  for  a  man  willing  to  take  his  place 
and  make  his  own  bargain  with  him ;  nor  are  pri¬ 
vate  offices  at  which  _  substitutes  are  provided,  al¬ 
lowed  to  exist  Whoever  has  been  drawn  for  the 
conscription,  and  does  not  wish  to  serve,  must  go  to 
a  certain  department  of  the  War  Office,  and  there 
deposit  a  thousand  francs :  a  sum  equlvedent  to  forty 
pounds  sterling.  For  this  money  the  government 
undertakes  to  furnish  a  substitute,  and  does  so  by 
offering  the  money  to  the  men  who  have  already 
served  seven  years,  and  have  not,  generally  from 
want  of  education,  and  often  from  an  inclination  to 
break  out  in  drinking  sprees  (faire  la  noce,  as  thev 
term  it),  obtained  promotion  to  the  rank  of  corporal, 
To  such  men  a  bounty  of  forty  pounds  is  a  small 
fortune,  and  this,  with  four  sous  (twopence)  a  day 
increased  pay,  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  badges 
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on  his  sleeve,  and  the  conventional  respect  shown 
to  a  soldier  in  his  second  term  of  service,  generally 
induces  the  best  of  them  to  remain  another  seven 
years  in  his  corps.  This  plan  has  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  French  army.  As  there  are 
every  year  numbers  of  persons  drawn  in  the  con¬ 
scription  who  do  not  want  to  ser^'e,  and  as  there  are 
always  many  men  whose  term  of  seven  years  has  ex¬ 
pired,  the  government  get  their  pick  of  the  latter ; 
It  is  now  so  managed  that  every  time-expired  man, 
who  has  not  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal, 
and  who  is  willing  to  remain  in  the  service,  can  get 
the  forty  pounds  Munty  if  his  colonel’s  report  of  nis 
conduct  be  favorable.  If  he  be  a  good  soldier,  the 
authorities  are  glad  to  get  him  at  this  price ;  if  he 
be  a  bad  one,  they  can  at  once  get  rid  of  him.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  proportion  of  old  soldiers  has  very- 
much  increased  in  the  French  army,  as  compared 
with  the  men  in  their  first  term  of  service. 

From  among  the  captains  of  a  regiment  a  French 
colonel  must  be  chosen  for  the  rank  of  major,  or 
commandant.  From  the  latter  he  must  have  been 
picked  out  for  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and 
it  is  only  if  he  perform  the  duties  of  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  superiors  that 
he  is  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment.  How 
these  selections  are  made,  or  rather  in  what  way  the 
war  minister  obtains  full  and  true  reports  of  the 
qualifications  of  officers,  I  shall  show  after  a  while  ; 
for  the  present  I  have  to  note  how  from  the  rank  of 
corporal  the  soldier  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ser¬ 
geant,  and  through  the  non-commissioned  ranks. 

In  the  French  army  the  corporals  are  responsible 
for  all  that  takes  place  in  the  barrack-rooms,  and 
for  the  general  conduct  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
squad  he  commands,  when  off  duty-.  The  sergeants 
and  sergeant-majors  interfere  very  little  with  what 
takes  place  inside  the  rooms ;  the  oflicers  not  at  all. 
The  latter,  as  is  the  case  in  our  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards,  — which  corps  are  always  held  up  as  worthy 
of  imitation  by  the  rest  of  our  army,  —  do  not  live 
in  barracks.  One  subaltern  officer  of  each  company 
has  to  attend  the  morning  roll-call  of  the  men,  and 
to  make  his  report  to  the  captain  of  the  day :  of  these 
captains  there  is  one  on  duty  in  each  battalion.  He 
has  also  to  see  the  distribution  of  provisions  for  the 
company;  but  the  cooking  of  them  is  left  to  the 
care  of  the  corporab  of  squads,  who  dine  with  the 
men,  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  cookery. 

The  sergeants  are  responsible  for  tlie  clothes,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  of  their  respective  squads ;  and 
the  sergeant-major  of  the  company  Ims  to  draw  the 
daily  pay,  and  distribute  it  to  the  company,  under 
the  supen-ision  of  the  captain.  There  is  no  paymas¬ 
ter,  properly  so  called,  in  a  French  regiment.  The 
duties  of  paying  officer  —  officier  p.ayeur  —  are  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  subaltern  selected  for  the  purpose, 
whose  rank  and  promotion  go  on  in  the  regular  list, 
just  as  in  our  service  the  adjutant  rises  among  the 
subalterns.  This  officer  has  no  risk,  and,  although 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  hardly  any  responsibility. 
The  month’s  pay  for  the  regiment  is  received  from 
the  pay-office  of  the  district,  and  placed  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  chest,  of  which  there  are  three  keys :  one  kept 
by  the  colonel,  one  by  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
one  by  the  officier  payeur.  Each  officer’s  gross  pay 
is  made  over  to  him  monthly,  and  all  deductions  — 
which  are  very  few  in  the  French  army  —  he  must 
make  himself.  The  net  pay  for  the  men  of  each 
company  is  given  out  every  third  da^  to  the  captain 
of  the  company,  and  by  him  immediately  paid  over 
to  the  men  he  commands.  Thus  all  the  complicated 


machinery  of  regimental  paj-masters,  regimental 
agents,  regimental  accounts,  band  funds,  mess  funds 
and  the  like,  have  no  existence  whatever  with  our 
neighbors.  Above  all,  those  most  lamentable  cases 
of  fraud  and  deficiencies  in  accounts,  which  are  by 
no  means  unfrequent  in  our  service,  are  never  heard 
of  in  the  French  army.  Who,  having  served  ten 
years  in  the  English  army,  could  not  tell  some  sad 
tale  respecting  paymasters  or  pay-sergeants,  for 
whom  the  temptation  of  handling  such  enormous 
sums  as  are  kept  at  their  disposal  has  proved  too 
great?  In  a  cavalry  regiment  in  which  I  served 
some  years  in  India,  I  have  known  as  much  as  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  rupees  (six  thousand  or  seven 
thousand  pounds)  in  hard  coin  in  the  regimental 
chest  at  a  time,  belonging  to  various  regimental 
funds ;  and  for  a  troop  sergeant-major  to  have  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  rupees  (forty  or  fifty 
pounds)  in  his  hands  at  a  time  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  circumstance.  In  that  corps'  there  was 
never  any  dishonesty  among  either  commissioned  or 
non-commissioned  officers ;  out  is  it  always  so  ?  The 
London  Guarantee  Society  could  reply  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  I  believe.  One  case  in  an  infantry  regiment 
then  serving  in  India  I  knew  of.  The  paymaster  of 
the  corps  was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
England  for  his  health.  There  was  an  old  lieuten¬ 
ant  who  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  promo¬ 
tion,  not  being  able  to  purchase,  and  who  was  a  very 
great  friend  of  the  paymaster.  The  latter  obtained 
leave  for  the  old  lieutenant  to  act  as  his  locum 
tenens  during  the  two  years  he  was  to  be  absent,  on 
his  (the  paymaster’s)  responsibility. 

The  regiment.-U  funds  in  the  paymaster’s  hands 
were  very  large  indeed,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
e.xact  amount.  What  did  the  acting  paymaster,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  got  command  of  these,  but  lend  out 
the  money  on  interest  to  the  native  shrofs  or  hanlcers 
of  the  place,  at  very  high  rates  of  interest !  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  speculation  turned  out  well,  and  the 
capital  was  all  returned,  as  well  as  the  interest  j)aid. 
If  it  had  been  otherwise,  where  would  the  p.aymaster 
and  his  guarantees  have  been  ?  As  it  was,  the  act¬ 
ing  paymaster  made  enough  money  in  two  years  to 
purchase  his  companj-,  his  majority,  and  his  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonelcy,  and  died  some  years  later  a  major- 
general.  I  believe  his  case  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  one  in  India.  Sometimes  the  money  is  not 
lent  out  at  interest,  but  is  borrowed  for  racing, 
gambling,  or  the  like ;  and  then  come  courts-mar¬ 
tial,  and  scandals  innumerable.  In  the  French  army 
all  this  is  ’next  to  impossible ;  for,  unless  the  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  officier  payeur,  be  in  col¬ 
lusion,  not  a  single  franc  can  be  taken  from  the 
chest  without  immediate  discovery.  Even  if  they 
were  agreed  together  to  rob  ttie  government,  the 
fraud  would  be  discovered  at  tlic  end  of  a  month ; 
for,  every  thirty  days,  an  officer  of  the  district 
pay-office  visits  each  corps,  verifies  m  a  couple  of 
hours  all  the  very  few  and  very  simple  accounts  of 
the  past  month,  and  then  supplies  the  funds  for  the 
coming  month.  Surely  this  is  better  than  our  com¬ 
plicated  system. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIAN 
AlilERICA. 

The  Americans  are  undoubtedly  a  “  smart  ”  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  diplomatists  are  at  any  rate  quite  a 
match  for  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  treaties  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  the  South  German  States  were 
not  a  greater  surprise  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
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than  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  ceding  Rus¬ 
sian  America  to  the  United  States  has  been  to  our 
ministers  at  Washington  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
secrecy  with  which  the  negotiations  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  is  not  only  a  singular  but  an  unpleasant  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  transaction,  for  when  concealment  is 
practised,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  there 
ale  motives  at  work  which  it  is  not  convenient  to 
avow.  That  suspicion  is  strengthened  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  by  the  dis^ition  which  has  for  some  time 
been  evinced  both  by  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
to  enter  into  relations  of  an  exceptionably  close  and 
intimate  character.  We  cannot  entirely  account  for 
the  remarkable  friendship  which  has  grown  up  be¬ 
tween  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  and  the  Au¬ 
tocrat  of  the  East,  on  the  principle  that  extremes 
meet.  Remembering  that  both  have,  or  believe 
themselves  to  have,  special  causes  of  resentment 
against  England  and  France,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  regard  their  rapprochement  as  at  least  a  de¬ 
monstration,  afid  possibly  a  threat.  It  is  notorious 
that  Russia  has  recently  encouraged  the  wish  of  the 
Americans  to  obtain  a  looting  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  she  would  do  this 
without  an  eye  to  future  advantage  for  herself. 
The  mode  in  which  the  cession  of  her  dominions  in 
America  has  been  carried  out,  is  an  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  nourishes 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  England.  If  they 
wanted  to  dispose  of  territory  which  is  useless  or 
burdensome,  the  obvious  course  would  have  been  to 
offer  it  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Power  whose 
possessions  lie  contiguous  to  it.  If  their  object  was 
to  raise  money  by  its  sale,  it  is  clear  that  they  might 
have  driven  a  better  bargain  had  they  invited 
a  competition  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  only  inference  that  we  can  draw  is 
that  they  have  deliberately  sacrificed  the  benefit 
they  might  thus  have  derived,  in  order  to  attain 
some  object  which  they  deem  of  more  importance. 
The  motives  of  the  United  States  government  in 
making  at  a  considerable  cost  an  acc^uisition  which 
is  intrinsically  valueless  are  not  diffacult  to  pene¬ 
trate.  They  evidently  desire  to  shut  out  the  British 
possessions  from  the  Pacific  as  mudh  as  possible ;  to 
hem  in  British  Columbia  between  their  own  terri¬ 
tories  ;  to  check  any  future  expansion  of  the  North 
American  Confederation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
make  some,  though  only  an  insignificant,  approach 
towards  the  realization  of  their  aspirations  atier  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  less  valuaole  their  new  ac(]uisition 
really  is,  the  more  obvious  dote-  it  become  that  it  is 
intended  to  serve  political  rather  than  material  in¬ 
terests.  Now,  it  is  ''crtaiu  that  as  a  mere  piece  of 
land,  the  481,276  s4-juare  miles  of  which  Russian 
America  consists  are  not  worth  seven  million  pence, 
much  less  seven  million  dollars.  The  boundaries  of 
this  desolate  tract  were  settled  by  two  conven¬ 
tions  made  in  1824  and  1825  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the 
United  States  and  England  on  the  other.  Under 
the  latter  of  these  instruments,  which  is  the  more 
important,  the  line  of  separation  between  British 
North  America  and  the  Russian  possessions  com¬ 
mences  in  the  Pacific,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  in  54®  40"  north  lati¬ 
tude  and  1.32°  west  longitude.  Proceeding  up  the 
Portland  Sound  it  strikes  the  mainland,  in  latitude 
56^,  and  then  follows  tlie  line  of  a  mountain  range 
parallel  to  the  coast.  It  is,  however,  provided  that 
the  Russian  boundary  shall  never  be  more  than  nine 


marine  leagues  from  the  sea.  For  about  500  miles 
from  its  southernmost  point,  the  Russian  territory 
thus  stretches  northwards  along  the  coast  in  a  nar¬ 
row  strip,  somewhat  over  thirty  miles  wide.  The 
mountain  range,  which  has  for  the  most  part  sepa¬ 
rated  it  from  British  territory  on  the  east,  now  ter¬ 
minates  in  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  from  thence  the 
line  is  drawn  straight  across  the  continent  to  Demar¬ 
cation  Point,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  whole  of 
the  territory  north  of  Mount  St.  Elias  is  nearly,  if 
not  (mite,  uninhabitable.  The  belt  of  land  which 
lies  along  the  coast  has  a  population  of  some  60,000 
persons,  who  live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  which  are, 
indeed,  the  only  occupations  that  can  be  carried  on 
in  a  climate  which  is  too  inhospitable,  and  upon  a 
soil  that  is  too  barren,  for  any  kind  of  agriculture. 

We  need  not  waste  any  words  in  proving  that  a 
tract  of  country  of  this  kind  has  no  intrinsic  value. 
Its  direct  relations  with  our  own  territories  are  un¬ 
important;  for,  although  it  is  interposed  between 
the  northern  portions  of  our  dominions  and  the  sea, 
that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  latitudes 
where  trade  is  impossible.  Its  possession  by  the 
United  States  will  m  no  degree  affect  the  access  of 
the  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  to  the  Pacific. 
That  colony  will  still  retain  its  present  not  incon¬ 
siderable  frontage  of  500  miles  from  north  to  south 
along  that  ocean ;  and  this  is  amply  sufficient  for 
any  purposes  of  commerce,  or  of  fishing.  All  the 
change  directly  and  immediately  affected  by  the 
transfer  will  be  that  we  shall  have  the  United  States 
for  our  neighbors  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south. 
Taken  by  itself,  that  may  not  seem,  and  indeed  it 
is  not,  a  matter  which  need  concern  us.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  right  to  protest  in  any  way 
against  the  transaction;  and  that  being  so,  our 
most  dignified  course  will  be  to  say  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  the  matter.  But  although  we  may,  and 
Indeed  must,  refrain  from  remonstrances  which 
would  be  both  impertinent  and  useless,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  we  should  not  feel  some  uneasiness  at 
this  new  proof  of  the  thirst  of  the  United  States  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  It  is  this  which  gives 
an  unpleasant  complexion  to  the  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  this  barren  tract ;  and  inspires  with  alarm 
that  is  none  the  less  real  and  justifiable,  because 
it  is  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite.  When  the 
United  States  territories  are  divided  by  a  British 
colony,  there  will  almost  inevitably  arise  a  desire  to 
connect  the  two  portions  by  annexing  the  interven¬ 
ing  province.  There  will  be  a  temptation  rather  to 
keep  on  foot  than  to  remove  the  already  too  numer¬ 
ous  causes  of  alienation  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  (jiiestion 
of  the  right  to  the  island  of  St  Juan,  in  Vancouver’s 
Sound,  is  still  unsettled,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
Americans  were  resolute  on  asserting  their  elaim 
before  the  late  civil  war,  they  are  not  now  likely 
to  take  a  more  conciliatory  view  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  I.rf)rd  Stanley 
that  our  overtures  for  a  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  have  not  been  rejected,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  they  have  not  been  welcomed  in  any  very 
friendly  spirit.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
no  important  advance  towards  an  arrangement  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
AVashington  is  rather  to  keep  open  than  to  close  a 
possible  source  of  difference  and  (juarrel.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  leading  politicians  in  the 
I  United  States  are  the  dupes  of  Fenianism,  or  to 
i  what  extent  their  avowed  sympathy  with  it  is  a  mere 
'  electioneering  manccmTC  to  catch  the  Irish  vote. 
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But,  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  is  attended  with  very  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  ;  that  it  indicates  a  very  unfriendly  dis¬ 
position  towards  this  country,  and  that  it  may  at 
any  moment  lead  to  serious  embarrassments.  It  is 
undcrstoo<l  that  preparations  are  now  actively  going 
on  in  the  States  for  another  invasion  of  Canada,  and 
it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  no  steps  to  prevent  the  scheme 
being  carried  out.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Johnson  dare  to  take  such  a  step,  un¬ 
popular  as  he  is  at  present.  It  is  true  that  neither 
the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate  has 
entertained  the  resolutions  expressive  of  sympathy 
with  the  Feni.ans  which  have  been  presented  to 
them,  but  the  fact  that  such  resolutions  have  been 
proposed,  and  that  Fenian  leaders  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  marked  consideration  by  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  is  one  of  disagreeable  significance. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a  statement  in  a  recent  letter 
of  the  Times’  correspondent,  the  President  has  in¬ 
deed  actually  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  Irish  republic ! 
But  as  this  story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  who  had  the  audacity  to  assure  Mr. 
Johnson  that  a  de  facto  Irish  Government  of  a  Fen¬ 
ian  type  is  in  actual  existence,  it  is  obviously  open 
to  considerable  doubt. 

Enough,  however,  remains  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  wide-spread  sympathy  amongst  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  classes  in  America  with  any  body  of  men,  or 
with  any  cause,  from  which  annoyance  or  injury  to 
England  may  spring.  Although  we  arc  constantly 
told  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  friendly 
to  us,  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  peace,  we  must 
be  forgiven  for  saying  that  we  see  very  little  sign  of 
this.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  satisfactor)'  if  their 
alleged  friendship  was  a  little  more  demonstrative, 
and  led  to  some  tangible  results.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  glad  if  it  were  not  apparently  consistent 
with  a  perverse  misconstruction  of  everything  we 
say  and  do.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  con¬ 
federation  of  our  North  American  provinces  was  a 
step  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
could  at  all  events  take  no  exception.  It  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  we  regard  this  measure  as  a  preparation 
for  the  independent  existence  of  the  colonies  as  a 
separate  State ;  and  that  our  only  wish  is  to  see  the 
day  when  we  may  be  released  from  the  duty,  the 
responsibility,  and  the  barren  but  onerous  duty  of 
protecting  them.  But  it  seems  that  we  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  entertaining  the  sinister  design  of  found¬ 
ing  an  empire  on  monarchical  principles,  and  a 
committee  of  Congress  has  actually  been  appointed 
to  tako  this  subject  into  consideration.  Nothing 
will  of  course  come  of  these  deliberations,  but  their 
nomination  indicates,  we  fear  correctly,  the  general 
feeling  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  presumption  in  Canada 
and  the  other  provinces  to  desire  to  set  up  for  them¬ 
selves,  when  “  manifest  destiiw  ”  connects  their  fu¬ 
ture  with  that  of  the  United  states.  Their  duty  is 
to  seek  admission  into  the  Union,  and  not  to  look 
forward  to  independence  outside  of  it.  I.K)oking  at 
the  matter  as  calmly  as  wc  can,  we  are  unable  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  there  is  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  rankling  animosity  towards  Eng¬ 
land.  Under  these  circumstances  everything  which 
tends  to  strengthen  the  national  desire  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  empire  of  the  Western  continent,  is  a  source 
of  peril,  however  remote ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this 


account  that  we  look  with  distrust  and  apprehension 
to  the  contemplated  aggrandizement  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Republic. 


‘‘COUSIN  BELL.” 

I. 

Our  summer  vacation  was  over ;  and  the  Sanib 
hurst  term  again  in  full  swing,  when,  having  ac¬ 
complished  the  day’s  drill  and  study,  I  was  smoking 
my  midnight  pipe  in  company  with  Jack  Cluney, 
puffing  the  forbidden  “  baccy  ”  up  the  narrow  chim¬ 
ney  of  our  dormitory,  while  we  related  the  various 
adventures  in  the  way  of  sporting,  larking,  and  love- 
making,  which  had  befallen  us  since  we  la.st  parted. 
When  my  story  was  told,  Jack  drew  a  long  breath 
ere  he  remarked,  — 

“  Then  you  are  as  good  as  engaged  ?  ”  I  nodded, 
and  he  went  on.  “I  suppose  you’ve  seen  your 
cousin,  and  like  her?  ” 

“  Pretty  well.  She ’s  only  a  school-girl,  you  know.” 

“  And  she  likes  you,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  ask  her,  —  the  governor  and  her  moth¬ 
er  will  put  all  that  square.” 

“  By  Jove  !  what  a  cool  hand  you  are,  Harry  ” ; 
and  Jack  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  whether  to 
envy  or  pity  me.  “  Still,  I  think  I ’d  rather  pick 
out  my  own  wife,  though,  after  all ;  I  dare  say  you 
are  right.  They  manage  it  your  way  in  France, 
and,  —  but  I  think  —  ” 

“  But  come,  no  buts.  Jack,”  said  I,  yawning,  and 
proceeding  to  knock  the  ashes  out  of  my  exhausted 
pipe. 

“  *  By  chaste  Diana’s  sacred  head, 

1  vow  I  shall  “  my  cousin  ”  wed.’ 

And  SO  to  bed.  Three  thousand  a  year  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  and  every  fellow  cannot  go  in  for  a  sen¬ 
timental  now-a-days.  I  have  been  in  love  half  a 
dozen  times  already,  but  it  don’t  last  long,  and  1 
dare  say  I  shall  fall  in  love  with  Bell  some  day. 
Goo<l  night.  Jack.” 

And  so,  with  the  stoicism  of  eighteen,  I  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  It  was  quite  true,  I  was  as  Jack  said, 
as  good  as  engaged ;  and  how  this  came  about  I  had 
better  explain.  It  seemed  that  some  ninety  or  a 
hundred  years  before,  the  old  family  property,  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  to  the  share  of  joint  heiresses,  had  been 
divided  ;  after  all  this  lapse  of  time,  by  a  singular  co¬ 
incidence,  the  two  halves  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  brother  and  sis'ter,  each  widowed,  and  each  hav¬ 
ing  one  child.  Hence  arose  an  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  our  representative  parents,  to  the  effect  that 
I  should  marry  my  cousin  Bell,  and  so  reunite  the 
estates.  My  father  told  me  all  about  it  when  I  went 
home,  putting  it  to  me  in  such  a  plain,  business-like 
way,  that  I  never  for  an  instant  thought  of  making 
any  objection.  In  fact,  it  seemed  rather  a  fine 
thing  to  be  disposed  of;  and  when  Jack  let  the 
secret  out  among  our  fellows,  I  gained  several  steps 
on  the  social  ladder. 

I  did  not  see  Bell  again  until  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  by  which  time  I  was  an  ensign  in  her  ^lajcsty’s 
— th  Regiment,  and  under  orders  to  join  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  Canada.  I  had  a  fortnight’s  leave,  and 
a.s  the  cottage  my  aunt  had  taken  was  within  a  mile 
of  the  manor,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  with  Bell. 
Yet  when  the  parting  came,  I  was  no  nearer  being 
in  love  than  the  day  I  met  her  first.  We  had  not 
quarrelled,  simply,  I  thought,  because  neither  of  us 
cared  enough  lor  the  other  to  do  so.  Not  a  word 
relating  to  the  future  had  passed ;  and  yet  I  was 
quite  sure  Bell  knew  all  about  her  destiny,  and  al¬ 
most  as  equally  sure  that  she  did  not  like  it. 
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the  chloroform,  administered  to  facilitate  the  setting 
and  dressing,  going  off,  I  was  congratulated  by  the 
doctor. 

“  A  narrow  escape ;  an  inch  to  the  right,  and  Win¬ 
chester  had  had  his  promotion, — this  paper  saved 
your  life,”  and  he  held  up  Bell’s  crumpled  letter, 
matted  together  and  stained  with  blood.  “  Lucky 
for  you  the  paper  was  thick,”  went  on  the  doctor ; 
“  I ’ve  known  some  queer  shaves  for  life,  but  I 
never  saw  one  to  beat  this.  By  the  Lord,  there 
goes  the  bugle  again ;  it ’s  little  rest  we  get  out 
here,  and  plenty  of  practice,  though  it ’s  not  much 
I ’d  care  if  they  gave  us  fair  play,  but  they  don’t. 
Sir  Colin  has  his  petticoats  to  the  front  again.  I  ’ll 
step  in  and  tell  the  news  when  I  get  away,  Harry. 
Sleep  is  the  thing  for  you.” 

Next  day  we  were  in  Lucknow,  and  the  doctor, 
in  a  perfect  fury  of  delight,  was  telling  me  of  the 
wilful  mistake  made  by  the  gallant  “  sky  blues,” 
when  an  orderly  brought  me  my  share  of  another 
mail. 

“  You  must  get  your  heart  up,  Harry,”  said  the 
doctor,  one  day,  “  Sir  Colin  thinks  the  air  here  not 
over  good  for  the  sick.  1  ’ll  have  you  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible ;  we  are  to  march  to-night.  And 
there ’s  the  devil  to  pay  among  the  women :  they  ’re 
wanting  to  carry  off  every  old  kettle  they ’ve  used 
these  twelve  months.  Faith,  I ’d  rather  be  a  doctor 
than  a  commissariat  officer  to-night,  though  it  is 
Jack’s  choice,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
You  ’ll  have  a  sleep  at  Dil  Koosha  without  the  lul- 
laW  of  big  guns,  that ’s  one  comfort.” 

'Die  doctor  was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  had  a 
palanquin,  on  which  I  lay  as  comfortably  as  on  my 
bed,  and  worse  pain  than  mine  would  have  been 
foigotten  in  the  excitement  (ff  moving. 

It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night,  so  bright  that 
we  could  see  where  the  bullets  had  peeled  the  plaster 
off  the  walls,  or  where  round  shot  had  rent  the 
stones  and  mud  asunder,  leaving  great  yawning 
gaps.  I  heard  not  a  few  lamenting  over  the  ruin 
of  what  had  been  a  city  of  eastern  splendor.  I, 
for  my  part,  was  heartily  thankful  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  ieel,  as  I  presently  did,  the  pure  country  air 
thrilling  through  and  round  me.  There  was  firing 
from  the  enemy  going  on  in  the  distance ;  but  so 
admirable  were  the  precautions  taken  by  Sir  Colin, 
that  no  suspicion  of  our  great  movement  reached 
the  mutineers.  Silently  and  stealthily  the  great 
bo<ly  passed  along  through  the  desolated  ground  of 
what  had  once  been  the  Ranee’s  palace,  thence  to 
the  road  by  the  river,  where  the  great  excitement 
began,  anu  where  the  enemy  were  actually  within 
sight ;  so  that  the  open  space  along  which  we  had 
to  pass  was  cloaked  by  screens  of  matting,  behind 
which  we  passed  with  bated  breath  and  an  unuttered 
prayer  of  thankfulness  to  the  wise  old  man  who  had 
contrived  so  ably  for  our  safety. 

Morning  brought  renewed  life  to  the  wounded 
and  wearied  throng,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  wild 
delight  with  which  the  rising  sun  was  greeted. 
Women  lifted  up  their  voices  and  prayed  and  wept, 
kissing  their  children  or  friends ;  men  with  moistened 
eyes  trieil  to  laugh  at  the  ftin,  but  gave  in  to  the 
excitement  at  last ;  the  camp  was  in  a  buzz,  and 
God  and  Sir  Colin  were  thanked  in  every  dialect, 
from  the  full  roll  of  Connaught  boys’  brogue,  to  the 
rough  rich  burr  of  “  Canny  Newcassel.” 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  November ;  one  had 
no  right  to  be  ill  or  weak.  I  had  princely  quarters, 
and  got  wejl  apace.  I  astonished  the  doctor,  I  as¬ 
tonished  myself,  and,  what  was  more,  I  astonished 
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the  colonel,  who  kindly  offered  to  send  me  home, _ 

an  offer  I  (leelined.  I  will  not  say  how  much  Bell’s 
letters  had  to  do  with  my  determination  to  remain 
in  India  ;  perhajw  I  was  a  true  soldier  at  heart,  and 
having  a  taste  lor  the  service,  hatl  fairly  enrolled 
myself  in  the  soldier’s  lot  Any  way,  I  did  not  go 
home,  and  by  the  time  peace  was  restored  I  was  fit 
for  duty,  and  rejoicing  in  my  promotion. 

“  Somebody  has  been  telling  me  you  are  going 

home,  Yeo,”  said  General - ,  a  few  months  after 

I  had  my  company.  “  Don’t  be  such  a  fool.  You ’ve 
had  the  kicks,  —  stay  and  have  the  halfpence.  We 
want  a  few  fellows  to  stick  to  us ;  thei-e  will  be  a 
regular  exotlus  before  the  next  hot  season,  and 
plenty  of  fellows  retiring.  You  ’ll  soon  have  your 
majority,  and  then  may  do  as  you  like.” 

“  I  ’ll  think  of  it.  General,”  said  I,  and  while  think¬ 
ing  of  it,  another  letter  came  from  Bell.  “  By  Jove !  ” 
thought  I,  “  I  ’ll  show  her  I  can  be  just  as  cool  as 
she  is ;  I  won’t  go  home.” 

And  I  did  not.  Next  mail  brought  me  intel¬ 
ligence  of  my  father’s  sudden  death.  1  wrote  home, 
as  I  felt  in  duty  bound,  told  Bell  I  had  accepted  an 
appointment  which  necessitated  my  remaining  two 
years  longer,  and  asked  ^er  to  come  out  and  be  my 
wife  ;  other  women  did  so,  and  I  thought  she  might 
But  it  is  well  said  that  it  requires  two  to  make  a 
bargain  ;  Bell  did  not  see  it  in  the  light  I  did  ;  she 
was  willing,  she  said,  to  wait.  So  two  years  glided 
by,  and  tlien  I  wrote  again  ;  again  came  a  refusal, 
and  in  the  pique  of  the  moment  I  asked  for  a  post 
then  vacant,  entailing  still  further  service,  so  that 
very  nearly  six  years  had  passed  since  I  left  Eng¬ 
land,  before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  brave  my  fate 
and  come  home  for  good. 

The  overland  journey  was  much  after  the  manner 
of  overland  journeys  in  general.  A  full  complement 
of  mammas  and  children,  real  widows,  and  what  are 
popularly  known  as  grass  widows ;  a  sprinkling  of 
men ;  many  going  on  sick  leave,  one  or  two.  like 
myself,  giving  up- their  soldiering  forever.  'There 
was  the  usual 'amount  of  flirtation,  scandal,  and 
jealousy,  from  which  I  managed  to  steer  pretty 
clear,  until  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  pretty  little 
woman  going  home  on  leave,  and  who  I  soon  found 
knew  Devonshire.  On6  day  at  tea  some  one  began 
talking  of  matrimony.  Mrs.  Vigne  gave  us  her 
opinion,  adding  a  story  illustrative  of  her  experience 
that  set  the  whole  table  in  a  roar. 

“  I  am  going  to  Lynmouth  too,  Mrs.  Vigne,”  I 
said ;  “  I  hope  you  won’t  cut  me  as  you  did  your 
husband.” 

“  Then  you  know  Lynmouth ;  is  n’t  it  a  miser¬ 
able,  dead-alive  sort  of  place  ?  nothing  but  artists, 
reading-parties,  and  High-church  people  to  be  seen. 
By  the  by,  talking  of  Lynmouth,  and  apropos  of 
marriage,  my  sister  tells  me  a  charming  story  about 
their  great  heiress,  a  Miss  Larriston ;  I  dare  say 
you ’ve  heard  of  her,  —  the  story  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  sensation  novel ;  she  has  been  engaged  since 
she  was  in  long-clothes  to  a  cousin,  the  reason  being 
that  each  of  them  has  half  of  what  was  once  a  whole 
estate,  and  there  being  a  curse  upon  the  place  until 
some  old  rhyme  is  fulfilled ;  the  rhyme  is  that  — 
“The  curse  of  the  Yeo  shall  be  outrun. 

When  Larriston’s  girl  weds  Yeo’s  sou.” 

Of  course  they  hate  each  other,  and  of  course  the 
heiress  has  taken  to  the  church  for  consolation,  and 
found  it  in  the  curate.  My  sister  says  she  expects 
an  elopement,  and  rather  leans  to  the  lady’s  side ; 
now  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  poor  m.an.” 

“  They  generally  are,  I  am  happy  to  see,”  said 
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Captain  Smith ;  “lam  sure  we  ought  to  be  awfully 
grateful,  and  I  am  sure  the  unlucky  lover  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  kindness.  Yeo,  here,  will  introduce 
you ;  1  dare  say  he  is  some  relation,  as  he  is  going 
down  there.” 

I  did  not  know  whether  Smith  was  throwing  out 
a  feeler,  but  determined  ignore  my  identity,  and 
promised  to  eSect  the  necessary  introduction,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  had  to  take  care  of  Mrs. 
Vigne. 

After  a  week  in  London  I  went  down  to  Lyn- 
mouth,  the  wholesome  English  July  air  giving  a  new 
zest  to  my  life,  and  somehow  or  other  awakening  a 
strong  desire  to  be  with  Bell,  and  a  fierce  resent¬ 
ment  iigainst  the  curate,  which  was  neither  mollified 
nor  explained  by  the  sight  of  the  sweet  green  hills 
of  Devon,  the  fair  woodlands  and  deep  lanes  through 
which  the  groom  bowled  me  in  the  tax-cart  when  he 
drove  over  to  meet  me  at  Barnstaple,  any  more  than 
by  the  old  servant’s  conversation ;  for,  after  telling 
me  of  my  dear  father’s  last  days,  he  launched  off 
into  family  and  county  gossip  ;  and,  as  I  thought, 
purposely  avoided  speaking  of  Bell,  a  reticence 
against  which  I  secretly  fretted,  considering  that 
thereby  hung  a  tale.  Of  Milly,  her  goodness, 
beauty,  and,  above  all,  her  riding,  he  seemed  never 
tired  of  talking,  and  when  I  reached  home  the  same 
might  be  remarked  of  the  housekeeper,  until,  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  out  something,  I  said,  “  So,  the  old 
Rector  has  gone,  too,  Mrs.  Clarke  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  sir,  and  more ’s  the  pity,  for  the  new  one 
don’t  like  this  place,  and  lives  in  London  or  else¬ 
where,  but  he  keeps  a  curate  who  works  like  six  or¬ 
dinary  ]>arsuns,  up  and  out,  early  and  ,late,  riding 
and  walking  till  you  wonder  he  has  a  bit  of  flesh  on 
his  bones,  lie  knows  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  parish,  what  they  want,  and  when  it ’s  the 
right  time  to  give.  lie  and  Miss  Bell  arc  thick ; 
and  if  it  was  n’t  that  I  knowed  the  truth,  sir,  of  her 
and  you,  I ’d  believe  what  the  country  says  ;  but 
then  I  knows  better,  and  more, —  tjiey  do  say,  he ’s 
just  the  same  as  a  Roman  priest,  and  could  not  mar¬ 
ry.” 

All  this  did  not  tend  to  increase  my  satisfaction, 
although  it  did  awaken  a  terrible,  and  to  me  an  un¬ 
accountable  tumult  in  my  mind.  The  more  I  tried 
to  analyze  this,  the  more  hopelessly  perple.xcd  I  be¬ 
came,  until  it  suddenly  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
perhajis,  after  all,  I  was  in  love  with  Bell.  Then 
came  the  remembrance  of  her  coolness;  the  si.x 
years  collapsed,  —  I  rimd  her  letters  over  again,  and, 
taking  my  stick,  went  off  to  the  cottage.  Bell  was 
in  the  drawing-room;  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her 
face,  but  her  hand  lay  passive  and  cold  as  lead  in 
mine  as  we  stood  together,  waiting  my  aunt’s  com- 
ing. 

“  It  is  a  sad  return.  Bell,”  I  said,  and  then  her 
hand  shook,  but  gave  no  sympathetic  pressure. 
“  One  e.xpccts  changes  in  six  years,”  I  went  on, 
thinking  of  the  curate,  “  but  there  are  some  harder 
to  bear  tlian  death.” 

She  drew  her  hand  away  and  turned  partly  round; 
but,  liel'ore  she  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  Aunt 
Mary  came  in.  Dark  as  it  was,  I  could  sec  how 
broken  down  the  six  years  had  left  her. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  she  cried,  falling  on  my  neck,  “  I 
began  to  think  I  too  would  be  gone  before  you  came 
home.  Why  did  you  stay  away  so  long,  Harry  ?  ” 

I  looked  at  Bell,  she  was  standing  in  the  window, 
only  the  faint  outline  of  her  figure  visible.  She 
moved  towards  iis,  and  toucheil  her  mother’s  fore¬ 
head  with  a  caressing  hand,  saying,  — 


“  Don’t  reproach  Harry  to-nigUl,  mother ;  let  us 
be  content  that  he  has  come.  Tell  her  of  the  war, 
Harry,  and  how  you  were  wounded ;  the  friend  you 
got  to  write  was  not  explicit,  and  you  never  ex¬ 
plained  matters.” 

She  stoo<l  by  the  fire,  leaning  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  looking  down  at  me  as  I  sat  upon  a  low 
ottoman  by  my  aunt’s  chair. 

“  It  is  rather  a  long  story,  aunt,”  I  said;  “  but  the 
gloaming  is  good  for  story-telling,  and  you  won’t  see 
my  blushes.  So  beginning  with  my  landing,  I  went 
faithfully  through  my  experiences.  When  I  reached 
that  part  relating  to  my  wound,  and  as  I  spoke  of 
Bell’s  letter  having  obtained  the  credit  of  saving 
my  life,  she  walked  back  to  the  window;  and 
when,  having  concluded  my  story,  I  turned  to  look 
for  her,  the  window  was  open,  and  Bell  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

Even  the  story  she  might  in  common  politeness 
have  stayed  to  listen  to,  had  it  not  interested  her ; 
but  before  I  had  time  to  think  much  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  the  door  flew  open  and  an  eager  voice  asked, 
—  “  Where  is  he,  aunty  '?  They  told  me  he  was 
here.”  It  was  Milly ;  and  as  she  came  feeling  her 
way  among  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  dim  fight,  I 
met  her,  and  had  her  in  my  arms  before  either  of  us 
well  knew,  and  my  arm  was  still  round  her,  when 
what  little  fight  there  had  been  vanished,  and  Bell 
came  in  by  the  window  again.  Milly  slid  away, 
but  her  hand  still  held  mine  with  a  warm  clinging 
clasp. 

“  How  fond  you  are  of  the  dark,”  said  Bell,  going 
up  to  the  fire  and  fumbling  about  for  lighters. 
Milly  sat  down  and  her  face  coming  on  a  level  with 
my  hand,  I  felt  it  drawn  forward  and  pressed  to  her 
lips,  then  thrown  away  as  she  said,  — 

“  Now  then.  Bell,  fight  all  the  candles,  and  let  us 
see  what  he  is  like.” 

Bell  did  fight  all  the  candles,  and  as  the  light  fell 
upon  Milly  I  was  startled  by  the  change.  The  six 
years  became  a  fact  at  once,  since  they  had  con¬ 
verted  the  child  into  a  blooming,  lovely  woman. 
Something  of  my  thought  must  have  shown  itself  in 
my  face,  for  Milly’s  cheek  grew  crimson  and  the 
bonny  blue  eyes  sank. 

“  How  you  are  changed,  Harry !  ”  cried  Aunt 
Mary.  And  turning  to  answer  her,  I  saw  Bell  in 
the  full  fight.  She  was  a  little  stouter,  her  hair  was 
dressed  in  a  different  way,  there  was  a  brighter 
color  in  her  face  than  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
before,  and  a  deeper  fight  in  the  full  hazel  eyes  that 
looked  back  into  mine  ;  still  she  seemed  unchanged, 
and  the  years  collapsed  again. 

“  If  it  was  not  for  Milly,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
so  many  years  have  pa.ssed  since  I  went  away, 
aunt,”  said  I ;  “  Bell  does  not  look  a  bit  different.” 

“  growing  days  were  over  before  you  went 
away,”  said  Bell,  quietly ;  “  I  cannot  say  you  look 
the  sahie  ;  but  then  climate  and  all  that  may  have 
changed  you.” 

And  so  we  fell  t.alking  again.  It  was  a  strange 
evening;  Milly  did  not  speak  much,  but  I  knew  she 
was  watching  and  listening.  Bell  talked  as  quietly 
as  if  I  had  been  away  only  a  week ;  and  although  I 
threw  out  a  hint  about  the  curate,  and  told  them 
of  Mrs.  Vigne,  how  she  had  put  me  up  to  Devon 
gossip,  I  made  nothing  of  it,  and,  as  I  walked  home, 
was  utterly  miserable  and  dissatisfied.  I  wished 
Milly  had  been  my  ^fiancee,  and  yet  I  hated  the  un¬ 
seen  curate,  and  mentally  abjured  Bell  as  a  heart¬ 
less  flnrt. 

When  I  got  to  the  cottage  next  day  the  girls  were 
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out,  and  my  aunt  lying  down.  So,  sheltering  my¬ 
self  from  the  sun  in  a  summer  seat  eovered  in  by 
Roman  creepers  and  honepuckle,  I  lay  down  to 
enjoy  a  cigar  and  make  up  my  mind  how  I  was  to 
begin  the  conversation  I  had  determined  on,  and 
which  was  to  decide  my  fate.  My  meditations  did 
not  last  long ;  Bell  came  up  the  walk  and  sat  down 
upon  an  iron-chair  facing  the  bower.  She  looked 
paler  than  the  night  before,  and  spoke  very  quietly ; 
but  there  was  something  in  her  face  that  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which,  though  it  made  me 
look  again  and  again,  I  could  not  understand. 

Presently  Milly  rushed  up,  panting  and  flushed, 
her  hair  loosened  from  the  net,  and  her  hat  in  her 
hand. 

“  0  Hal !  ”  she  cried,  leaning  against  one  of  the 
wooden  pillars,  and  speaking  in  a  great  hurry  ;  “  I 
have  seen  your  friend  ;  she’s  coming  here  with  her 
sister,  and  she  told  me  such  things  iibout  you  ;  and 
so  I  took  a  short  cut  over  the  fields,  and  nearly  ran 
over  your  curate.  Bell ;  he  was  going  to  call  at  the 
manor.” 

I  had  no  gratitude  or  aflection  for  Mrs.  Vigne.  I 
remembered  too  well  her  story,  and  Milly’s  allusion 
to  the  curate  was  gall  and  wormwood. 

“  So  you  keep  a  pet  curate.  Bell,”  I  began ;  “  gos¬ 
sip  makes  wings,  but  you  ’ll  scarcely  believe  I  heard 
of  your  curate,  as  Milly  calls  him,  before  I  landed.” 

Bell’s  face  flushed,  and  then  grew  deadly  pale ; 
but  her  eyes  never  flinched,  looking  back  into  mine 
with  a  steady  gaze,  defiant  and  yet  sad,  with  a 
something  in  them  that  set  me  thinking,  and  kept 
me  so,  until  a  scorching  breath  from  my  cigar  re¬ 
minded  me  sharply  of  its  fleeting  existence.  Throw¬ 
ing  it  down,  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anger,  thus 
letting  off  a  small  bit  of  my  suppressed  indignation 
anent  Bell.  Now,  it  is  a  bad  plan, —  one  of  the 
very  worst,  indeed;  —  to  take  an  inch  of  latitude, 
when  you  are  secretly  angry.  I  glanced  at  Bell,  as 
I  spoke,  and  her  face  was  cold  and  quiet. 

“  Has  it  burnt  you  ?  ”  said  Milly. 

“  Just  enough  to  make  me  wiser  for  the  future,”  I ' 
answered  savagely.  “  An  old  cigar  is  like  an  old 
love,  —  apt  to  bum  out,  if  kept  long.”  Of  course 
it  was  an  idiotic,  meaningless  speech.  I  knew  that 
at  once,  and  dare  not  look  at  Bell’s  face  ;  so  I  went 
on. 

“  Apropos  of  nothing,  Milly.  Do  you  remember 
promising  to  be  a  woman  when  I  came  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  have  I  not  kept  my  promise  ?  ”  said 
Milly,  with  a  brighter  color  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
turned  away  and  fixed  upon  the  gray  feather  in 
Bell’s  hat. 

“  So  well,  that  I  want  to  keep  mine.” 

Milly’s  face  turned  away  a  little  more  ;  but  I  could 
see  a  wicked  smile  hovering  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  There  is  nothing  fike  uncertainty  to  spur  a 
man  on ;  and  although  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  Bell  up  without  making  a  fight?  for  it, 
nor  was  I  in  love  with  Milly,  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
things,  I  rushed  on,  until  I  was  as  good  as  in  for 
both,  and  had  not  voices  from  the  house  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  the  silence,  I  scarcely  know  what 
the  immediate  result  might  not  have  been.  As  it 
was,  Milly  pointed  up  the  lawn,  where  I  saw  Mrs. 
Vigne,  with  a  very  handsome  man  by  her  side,  at 
whom  she  was  launching  her  full  battery  of  nods  and 
wreathed  smiles. 

“  Bell,”  whispered  Milly,  “  she ’s  got  your  curate.” 

Bell  made  no  reply ;  but,  rising,  went  to  meet  the 
party.  I  sat  still  and  Milly  stood  watching  them 
with  angry  eyes. 


“  You  don’t  like  the  grass- widow,  Milly”  j 
pered. 

“  I  hate  her,”  was  the  candid  answer ;  “  and  her 
sister  too.  I  cannot  think  how  men  are  such  fools 
as  to  believe  in  women  like  those.” 

There  was  no  time  for  more ;  Mrs.  Vigne  was 
upon  us,  and  eloquent  in  hrt-  reproachful  innuendoes 
as  to  my  duplicity  in  not  avowing  myself  on  board 
the  steamer.  She  was  still  talking  when  Bell  inters 
rupted,  presenting  the  curate,  as  “  Mr.  Calvert,  my 
cousin  Harry.” 

Mr.  Calvert’s  eyes  met  mine  as  we  made  our  mu¬ 
tual  bows.  'They  were  blue,  honest  eyes,  hiding  a 
depth  of  meaning  in  the  clear  light,  and  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  concealment.  In  spite  of  my  preconceived 

fircjudice,  I  liked  the  look  of  the  man,  nor  had  ray 
iking  lessened  when  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room  for  five  o’clock  tea.  After  which  Mrs.  Vi<rne 
and  her  sister  departed,  leaving  Calvert,  .who  had 
proven  blind  and  deaf  to  the  hints  thrown  out  sug¬ 
gestive  of  his  being  driven  -home,  standing  beside 
me  on  the  door-step,  watching  the  ponies  go  down 
the  drive. 

“  Sharp  little  woman,  your  Indian  friend,”  said 
Calvert,  with  a  queer,  dry  smile. 

“  Women  are  utterly  incomprehensible  from  first 
to  last,”  I  said,  the  ugly  feeling  springing  up. 

“  What  is  a  woman  like  ?  ”  laughed  Calvert. 

False-hearted  and  ranging. 

Unsettled  and  changing. 

What  then  do  you  think  she  is  like  t 
Like  a  sand  1  Like  a  rock  t 
Like  a  wheel  1  Like  a  clock  1 
Ay,  a  clock  that  is  always  at  strike 
Her  head 's  like  the  island  folks  tell  on, 

Which  nothing  but  monkeys  can  dwell  on , 

Her  heart ’s  like  a  lemon,  —  so  nice ; 

She  carves  for  each  lover  a  slice. 

In  truth  she ’s  to  me 
Like  the  wind,  like  the  sea. 

Whose  ravings  will  hearken  to  no  man. 

Like  a  thief,  like  —  In  brief,  — 

She ’s  like  nothing  on  earth  but  —  a  woman.” 

Tlie  curate  stayed  tlinner,  and  I  still  liked  him. 
Not  that  I  felt  at  all  like  the  immortal  Mr.  Toots. 
My  affections  were  by  no  means  disinterested ;  and 
if  he  was  really  a  rival,  I  could  hate  him,  no  doubt ; 
but  then  somehow  I  could  not  reconcile  Calvert  with 
my  notions  of  a  rival. 

“  What  a  handsome  fellow  your  curate  is,”  I 
whispered  to  Bell,  as  we  joined  the  girls  in  the 
drawing-room.  “  I  like  him,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Yigne’s 
gossip.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,  Harry  ;  Ifc  deserves  to  be  liked, 
and  gossip  does  not  deserve  to  be  believed,”  said 
she. 

Then,  when  coffee  was  over,  she  walked  off  on  to 
the  moonlit  lawn  with  Calvert,  and  Milly  having 
vanished  some  time  before,  I  was  left  to  ray  niedit.v 
tions,  and,  being  idle,  Satan  of  course  kept  up  his 
character,  and  found  me  something  to  do  in  the 
shape  of  a  thorough  resuscitation  of  the  jealousy 
which  had  been  partially  lulled  to  sleep. 

I  eould  see  the  two  figures  each  time  that  they 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  also  that  they 
were  talking  earnestly  together.  I  envied  him  his 
stalwart  figure,  his  easy  quiet  way,  his  firm  sense, 
and  the  manner  he  had  of  giving  it,  without  letting 
it  annoy  you,  or  make  him  appear  pedantic.  I  did 
not  wonder  at  Bell’s  liking  him ;  he  was  just  the 
man  to  trust  in,  just  the  man  to  feel  a  pride  in  lov¬ 
ing,  and  to  whose  judgment  you  could  look  as  com¬ 
ing  right  from  an  honest  heart.  I  was  horribly 
jemous,  and  yet  I  liked  the  man,  and  almost  liked 
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Bell  better  for  having  won  such  love  as  his.  As  I 
lay  ;i-thinking,  Milly  glided  very  softly  into  the 
room,  and,  without  seeing  me,  went  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  As  the  two  came  opposite,  she  drew  back 
with  a  sharp,  angry  motion,  and,  leaning  among  the 
curtains  stood  there.  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
expression  of  her  face  in  the  dusk,  but  I  could  see 
she  was  watching  with  an  eagerness  I  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for. 

“  Milly,”  said  I,  getting  up  and  standing  beside 
her.  Siie  started  violently,  and  tried  to  push  p.ost 
me,  but  i  held  her  fast.  The  spirit  of  the  morning 
was  in  me  again.  “  Milly,”  I  went  on,  “  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  keep  your  promise,  made  the  night 
before  I  went  away.  You  are  a  woman  now.” 

“  Yes,  cousin  Hal.” 

“  You  know  all  about  the  old  engagement  made 
for  Bell  and  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  cousin  Hal.” 

“  Bell  does  not  like  it.  She  never  did.  Her  cold 
letters  kept  me  in  India.  I  did  n’t  care  if  I  never 
came  home,  and  when  I  did  start,  the  first  thing  I 
heanl  was  the  truth  about  this  fellow  Calvert  and 
how  she  hated  me.  I  did  not  believe  it  until  I  saw 
it  for  myself.  I  see  it  now  ;  so  do  you.  Look  there, 
Milly,  —  look  at  them.  Bell  likes  the  curate’s  little 
finger  better  than  —  ” 

“  No  she  does  n’t,”  cried  Mill}’,  passionately ;  “  but 
he  likes  her,  and  she  goes  on  in  her  quiet,  heartless 
way,  till,  till  —  ”  But  Milly  began  to  cry,  and  a 
new  light  broke  upon  me.  Suddenly,  checking  her 
tears,  Milly  said,  “  You  are  all  wrong  about  Bell. 
She  does  not  show  it,  as  I  would ;  but  I  believe  she 
loves  you  dreadfully.” 

My  heart  gave  a  great  throb. 

“  You  don’t  believe  me  ?  ” 

“No,  Milly  dear.  It’s  very  kind  of  you  telling 
me  this ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong.” 

Next  day  I  found  Bell  in  the  ganlen  .alone,  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  I  took  a  header  at  once.  I 
told  Bell  I  saw  she  did  not  love  me.  I  told  her  I 
was  sorry  for  my  share  in  the  engagement,  and  that 
it  had  been  a  miserable,  ill-advised  scheme  from  the 
first. 

“  Tlie  long  and  short  is,  you  would  tell  me  that 
the  engagement  is  broken,”  she  said,  but  without 
looking  at  me. 

“  If  you  wish  it  so.  Bell.” 

“  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  ”  and  rising  from  the  garden- 
chair  she  turned  her  face  to  me.  It  was  frightfully 
pale,  and  her  eyes  had  the  same  expression  I  had 
seen  the  day  before.  “  You  are  quite  free,  cousin 
Harry.” 

“  Your  freedom  is  more  to  the  purpose,”  said  I, 
fiercely,  half  mad  with  love,  disappointment,  and 
jealousy. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Only  what  you  say,  —  that  you  are  free.  Bell, 
and  that  I  am  sorry  I  have  interfered  so  long  with 
your  happiness.  Had  I  known  the  truth  sooner,  it 
might  have  spared  me  much.  I  w.as  a  blind,  obsti¬ 
nate  fool  not  to  give  in  long  ago ;  but,  in  spite  of 
common  sense,  I  hoped  against  nope.  I  thought  if 
you  did  not  love  me  yet,  another  year  might  make 
a  difference.  It  was  not  your  fault,  I  know.  You 
were  cold  enough ;  but  I  loved  you  so  dearly,  I  — 

“  Harry !  Harry !  ”  cried  Bell.  “  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying?” 

“  Too  well,”  I  replied,  fiercely ;  and  then,  like  a 
veritable  madm.an,  I  let  my  tongue  loose.  I  told 
her  the  whole  story  of  my  life,  seeing  it  with  a  new 


knowledge  my.self;  how  I  had  learnt  to  love  her, 
how  her  coldness  had  crushed  my  love  until  I  thought 
it  had  died  out,  and  how  the  story  I  heard  in  the 
steamer  made  it  all  blaze  forth  again. 

Bell  had  been  standing  when  I  began  to  speak, 
but  long  before  I  finished  she  was  sitting,  her  face 
flushed  and  her  hands  nervously  clasping  and  un¬ 
clasping.  As  I  finished,  her  eyes  rose  to  mine,  and 
absolutely  startled  me.  I  had  never  seen  such  lights 
in  eyes  before.  Her  whole  expression  had  changed, 
and,  thinking  she  might  have  cloaked  her  joy,  if 
only  for  decency's  sake,  I  turned  indignantly  away. 
The  instant  after  a  hand  was  upon  my  arm. 

“Harry!  Harry!  come  back  to  me.  Are  you 
blind  ?  Won’t  you  see  that  it  was  my  love,  that  I 
only  feared  you  thought  yourself  bound  to  me,  that 
I  only  wanted  to  let  you  try  if  you  loved  any  one 
else  ?  ” 

But  I  need  not  tell  all  Bell  said,  or  how  she  ex¬ 
plained  much  which,  —  though  probably  quite  lucid 
to  the  reader,  who,  being  in  the  place  of  a  looker- 
on,  proverbially  speiiking  sees  most  of  the  game,  — 
was  dark  and  inexplicable  to  me,  until  Bell  put  it 
to  me  in  the  clear  light  of  her  love.  One  thing, 
however,  I  must  add.  I  had  been  quite  wrong  about 
the  curate,  who  was  in  love  with  Milly  all  the  time, 
and  who  told  his  story  so  effectually  that  Milly  be¬ 
lieved  him.  Thus  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  old 
adage : 

“  The  curse  of  the  Yeo  shall  be  outrun 
When  Larriston's  girl  weds  Yeo’s  son.” 


THE  INNER  WITNESS. 

Simplicity  and  sublimity  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
need  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  observe  how,  in 
instances  where  every  device  suggestible  by  human 
ingenuity  has  failed,  some  suddep,  quiet  appeal  to 
conscience  or  to  nature  has  resolved  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  mystery.  There  are  cases  within  every 
one’s  recollection  in  which  all  other  means  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  subtly  bidden  truth  were,  almost  to 
demonstration,  exhausted.  All  must  remember 
questions  so  encumbered  with  conflicting  testimony 

—  so  clothed  with  deeper  darkness  through  the 
craft  of  paid  advocacy  —  that  they  had  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  earthly  tribunals  to  abide  the  fiat  of  the 
Judge  who  never  errs,  before  whom  the  inner  wit¬ 
ness,  so  mute,  so  reticent  here,  speaks  out  unbid¬ 
den. 

Whether  the  machinery  of  modern  law,  con¬ 
structed,  as  it  apparently  is,  with  the  view  of  ren¬ 
dering  as  difficult  as  possible  any  appeal  to  con¬ 
science,  be  wholly  sound  in  principle,  it  does  not 
enter  into  our  purpose  to  discuss.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  admire  the  resulk  such  appeals 
have  produced  ;  and  the  drawing  these,  or  some  of 
them,  into  juxtaposition  with  the  issues  of  modern 
inquiiy,  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unin- 
stnictive. 

At  the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  (taking  them 
in  their  order  of  time)  the  three  great  examples,  — 
too  familiar  to  need  more  than  mention,  —  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Solomon,  that  of  Daniel  (not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  prophet)  in  the  case  of  Susannah, 
and  that  of  the  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  This  was  the  crowning  instance. 
It  needed  more  than  man  to  avert  from  a  criminal 
thus  convicted  her  merited  doom.  He  called  the 
“  inner  witness  ”  to  her  aid ;  and,  as  she  went  forth, 

—  it  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  “  to  sin  no  more,”  — 
one  feeb  that  the  calm,  sorrowful  majesty  of  that 
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forgiveness  must  have  been  more  heart-piercing 
than  the  severest  sentence  of  the  law. 

Analogous  to  such  appeals  are  those  addressed  to 
another  deeply  rooted  sentiment,  —  the  sense  of 
shame.  A  wise  self^knowledwe  prompted  the  war¬ 
like  Spartans  to  substitute  mr  city  walls  and  bul¬ 
warks,  the  arms  and  courage  of  their  citizens.  Cow¬ 
ardice,  in  that  age  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  was 
visited  with  a  punishment  seemingly  slight,  in  real¬ 
ity  terrible.  It  was  pronounced  degrading  to  seek 
alliance  with  one  who  had  proved  recreant  He 
was  compelled  to  wear  garments  of  a  particular 
hue  ;  his  beard  was  shaven  on  one  side  only  ;  and 
any  one  meeting  him  in  a  public  path  was  at  liberty 
to  strike  him,  without  suffering  retort  in  act  or 
word. 

After  Leuctra,  where  the  Spartans  were  defeated 
by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  a  curious  dif¬ 
ficulty  arose.  So  large  a  part  of  the  Spartan  force 
had  participated  in  a  disgraceful  flight,  that  the 
Ephori  —  those  noble,  upri^t  magistrates,  who  held 
With  an  equal  hand  the  balance  between  kingly 
power  and  popular  liberty  —  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
deal  with  so  vast  a-body  of  offenders.  In  their  per¬ 
plexity  they  referred  the  matter  to  .iVgesilaus,  who 
decreed  for  the  integrity  of  the  law,  but  added  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  having  “  slept  ”  on  the 
day  of  Leuctra,  to  awake  with  renewed  vigor  and 
vigilance  on  the  morrow  !  By  this  clever  “  dodge  ” 
the  law  was  vindicated  and  the  self-respect  of  the 
twenty  thousand  runaways  preserved. 

Zeleucus,  the  Locrian,  seems  to  have  been  an¬ 
other  student  of  human  nature.  He  enacted  that 
an  adulterer  should  lose  both  eyes.  Among  the 
first  transgressors  was  his  own  son.  Zeleucus  con¬ 
demned  him,  but  requested  and  obtained  permission 
to  save  one  of  his  son’s  eyes  at  the  cost  of  one  of 
his  own.  What  adulterous  Locrian,  after  that, 
could  look  in  his 'judge’s  disfigured  face  and  seek 
remission  ? 

It  was  Zeleucus  who  ordained  that  any  one  who 
proposed  to  change  a  law  should  appear  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  prepared  to  be  strangled  where  he 
stood,  in  the  event  of  his  amendment  not  being  car¬ 
ried.  The  revival  of  this  ancient  custom  would 
lend  a  sensational  interest  to  the  legal  debates  of 
our  own  time. 

Some  of  the  decrees  of  Zeleucus,  though  wise, 
were  mild,  not  to  say  jocose.  We  have  called  him 
a  close  student  of  human  nature,  and  he- certainly 
had  unexpected  ways  of  arriving  at  its  inner  sanc¬ 
tuaries.  His  citizens  —  the  ladies  especially  — 
were  becoming  too  luxurious.  He  was  urged  to 
follow  the  example  of  neighboring  states,  and  exact 
penalties  against  excessive  show.  These,  he  saw, 
had  not  always  answered  their  end.  Fines  and  con¬ 
fiscations  might  be  defied,  because  they  carried  with 
them  no  element  of  shame.  He  adopted  a  different 
course.  He  decreed  that  no  woman  of  condition 
should  appear  in  public  with  more  than  one  attend¬ 
ant,  unless  she  were  drunk.  That  she  should  not 
quit  the  city  at  night,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  secret  assignation.  That  she  should  wear  no 
gmd  spangles  nor  embroidery  on  her  garments,  un¬ 
less  it  were  her  intention  to  lead  an  abandoned  life. 
Following  this  principle,  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  issued  an  edict  limiting  the  use  of  hair-nets 
to  women  of  shameless  life,  “  snch  ”  (it  was  added) 
“  being  below  our  legislative  care.” 

The  Locrian  dandies  of  the  day  were  forbidden  to 
sport  jewelry,  or  wear  the  costly  stuffs  of  Miletus, ' 
unless  bound  for  some  resort  of  vice  and  infamy. 
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By  the  agency  of  these  wise  yet  gentle  laws 
Zeleucus  succeeded  in  establishing  modesty  for  li¬ 
cense,  virtue  for  immorality,  simplicity  for  luxury 
and  the  corrupt  manners  wUch  invariably  follow  in 
its  train. 

A  curious  escape  from  a  judicial  difficulty  was 
that  resorted  to  by  the  Areopagus,  to  which  re¬ 
nowned  tribunal  Dolabella,  when  pro-consul  of  Asia, 
referred  a  question  he  found  himself  unable  to  de¬ 
cide.  A  Smyrniote  woman  was  accused  before  him 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  in  revenge  for  the 
latter’s  having  slain  a  son  of  hers  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  He  could  not  acquit 
a  convicted  murderess,  and  yet  shrank  from  con¬ 
demning  a  mother  whom  love  for  her  offsprincr  had 
betrayed  into  crime.  The  laws  allowed  no  mitigated 
penalties.  He  sent  the  case  to  the  Areopagus,  who, 
equally  perplexed,  tided  over  the  difficulty  by  di¬ 
recting  the  criminal  to  come  up  for  judgment  in 
—  one  hundred  years. 

The  Emperor  Claudius,  who  was  certainly  no  Sol¬ 
omon,  nevertheless  pronounced  a  judgment  which 
might  bear  a  parallel  with  that  of  the  wise  king. 

A  mother  who  disavowed  her  son  was  cited  by  the 
latter  before  the  imperial  seat.  The  evi<lence  proved 
conflicting.  Claudius  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  order¬ 
ing  the  woman  to  marry  the  young  complainant. 
This  unexpected  decree  awoke  the  inner  witness. 
The  mother  confessed  her  son. 

Pedro  the  Cruel’s  judgment  in  the  case  of  a  tiler 
is  deserving  of  remembrance.  While  pursuing  his 
calling  on  the  roof  of  a  loft^  mansion,  the  man  lost 
his  balance,  and,  after  clinging  some  agonized  mo¬ 
ments  to  a  slight  projection,  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell 
into  the  street.  As  fate  would  have  it,  he  dropped 
plump  upon  an  individual  unluekier  than  himself, 
who  was  passing  at  that  inopportune  moment,  ancl 
was  killed  on  the  spot ;  the  tiler  himself  sustaining 
no  serious  injury.  The  son  of  the  man  who  was 
killed  commenced  a  process  against  him  who  had 
fallen ;  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the  king, 
who  decreed  that  the  tiler  should  be  absolved  from 
all  demands.  I.a;ave,  however,  was  reserved  for  the 
plaintiff,  if  he  pleased,  to  jump  from  an  elevation 
equal  to  that  from  which  the  defendant  had  fallen ; 
the  latter  being  first  placed  below  in  a  convenient 
position  to  break  the  other’s  fall.  The  proposal  was 
declined. 

The  story  of  Shylock  and  Antonio  seems  to  date 
from  the  age  of  Amurath  the  First.  A  Turk  lent  a 
Christian-  trader  one  hundred  crowns,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  if  the  debt  were  not  paid  at  a  certain 
period,  the  defaulter  should  forfeit  two  ounces  of 
flesh.  This  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Turk¬ 
ish  maxim,  “  Qui  non  solvit  in  sere,  solvat  in  cute  ” ; 
which  may  be  briefly  rendered,  “  Money,  or  skin.” 
The  debtor  failed.  The  Moslem  Shylock  stuck  to  i 
his  bond.  Amurath  decreed  that  he  might  exact  i 
the  penalty ;  but  with  the  understanding  that,  if  j 
he  took  an  atom  more  or  less  than  his  due,  he  i 
should  suffer  in  a  similar  manner.  No  vexatious 
stipulations  were  made,  as  at  Venice,  about  the 
“  blood.” 

Charles  the  Fifth  appealed  successfully  to  the  in¬ 
ner  testimony,  in  the  case  of  two  ladies  of  (juality, 
who,  after  much  disputing,  applied  to  the  king  as  to 
which  shouhl  take  precedence  of  the  other. 

“  The  sillier,”  decided  his  Majesty. 

The  judgments  of  the  Duke  d’Ossuna  might  have 
suggested  to  Cervantes  the  never-to-be-forgotten  de¬ 
cisions  of  Sancho  Pan9a,  during  his  brief  but  brilliant 
rule  at  Barataria.  On  the  occasion  of  a  grand  ffite, 
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the  duke  went  on  board  one  of  the  galleys,  with  the 
humane  purpose  of  releasing  a  prisoner,  in  honor  of 
the  day.  Approaching  the  first  bench,  to  which  si.x 
of  the  unfortunate  convicts  were  chained,  he  (jues- 
tioned  the  nearest  as  to  his  crime.  The  man  de¬ 
murely  replied  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of 
crime,  but  found  his  consohition  in  the  reflection 
that  the  Almighty  dispenser  of  events  supplied  him 
with  the  patience  his  case  reijuired. 

Nuiuber  Two  declared  that  the  machinations  of 
his  personal  enemies  alone  had  brought  him  to  the 
oar.  Number  Tliree  took  a  mere  legal  objection. 
He  had  not  enjoyed  the  full  formality  of  a  trial. 
Number  Four’s  case  was  particularly  hard.  The 
lord  of  his  village  had  corrupted  his  wife,  and,  to 
get  rid  of  him,  suborned  false  testimony.  Number 
Five  had  been  accused  of  theft.  Of  that,  however, 
he  was  completely  innocent,  and  were  the  whole 
village  (that  of  Soinma)  fortunately  present,  they 
would  prove  it  in  the  njpst  triumphant  manner. 
Number  Si.x,  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
observing  that  none  of  these  little  explanations  had 
entirely  satisfied  the  duke,  adopted  a  different 
coi^se.  “  Your  excellency,”  he  replied,  “  I  am 
from  Naples.  It  is  a  large  city;  but,  upon  my  faith, 

I  do  not  believe  its  walls  enclosed  a  greater  rascal 
than  I.  Justice  has  dealt  leniently  with  such  a 
wretch,  in  condemning  him  only  to  the  galleys.”  The 
duke  smiled.  “  Take  this  scoundrel  instantly  from 
the  bench,”  he  said.  “  lie  is  enough  to  corrupt  a 
whole  galley  of  such  innocent  men  as  those  beside 
him !  Give  him  ten  crowns  to  buy  some  clothes  ; 
and  see,  you  rascal,”  he  added,  “  that  you  reform 
your  ways.  As  for  these  other  worthy  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentlemen,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  return  me 
their  thanks  for  ridding  them  of  a  fellow  who  might 
have  corrupted  even  them.” 

The  rumor  of  this  incident  spread  rapidly  in  con¬ 
vict  circles,  and  when,  two  days  later,  the  duke  paid 
a  similar  visit  to  another  galley,  and  addressed  his 
accustomed  questions  to  the  crew,  the  amount  of 
self-accusation  was  perfectly  appalling !  Not  a  man 
but,  by  his  own  account,  merited  either  the  gibbet 
or  the  wheel.  The  duke  was  moved,  as  well  he 
might  be,  by  their  terrible  revelations.  “  It  is 
strange,”  he  said,  “  to  find  so  many  souls  capable  of 
such  diabolical  wickedness !  Their  punishment  is 
the  only  public  safety.  To  release  these  three  hun¬ 
dred  miscreants  were  to  turn  loose  in  the  ripe  corn¬ 
fields  as  many  fo.xes,  with  firebrands  at  their  tails. 
Give  every  man  of  them  a  heavier  chain.”  One 
alone  made  answer.  He  was  an  apostate  monk. 
“The  fetters  of  a  convict,”  he  remarked,  “were 
more  galling  than  those  of  the  galleys.” 

“  Strike  off  this  fellow’s  chain,”  said  the  duke. 

“  Send  him  back  to  the  slavery  he  finds  the  worst.” 

The  duke  was  a  humorist  An  old  merchant  of 
Naples,  named  Morclli,  who  had  realized  a  splendid 
fortune,  formed  a  resolution  never,  on  any  occasion, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  walls  of  the  city  that  had  wit¬ 
nessed  his  growing  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  fixity  of  purpose,  and,  fully  content  with  his 
means,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  duke  set  himself  the  task  of  overcoming 
this  fancy.  With  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature, 'he  sent  Morelli  an  edict  from  the  king, 
forbidding  him,  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
crowns,  ever  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 
Morelli  laughed  heartily  at  an  order  that  chimed 
harmoniously  with  his  own  inclination.  The  joke 
was  not  less  relished  by  his  friends,  and  many  were 
the  pleasant  allusions  to  the  superfluous  severity  of 
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the  duke.  Somehow,  these  jests  at  length  lost  their 
raciness,  Morelli  ceased  to  smile,  and  found  himself 
l>crpetually  recun’ing  to  conjecture. 

AV’hat  could  possibly  be  the  object  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  pLveing  this  singular  restraint  upon  the 
movements  of  a  peaceful  and  loyal  citizen  ?  A 
thousand  ide.os  haunted  his  mind.  lie  began  to 
lose  sleep  and  health,  and,  in  place  of  these,  came 
a  morbid  desire  to  do  the  very  thing  that  had  been 
so  strangely  prohibited.  He  gave  it  way.  Sending 
a  thousand  crowns  to  the  duke,  ilorelli  threw  him¬ 
self  into  his  carriage,  and  travelled  into  the  Papal 
States.  He  remained  but  one  night,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Naples.  Informed  of  his  return,  the  duke 
sent  five  hundred  crowns  to  the  public  hospital,  and 
remitteil  the  other  half  of  the  penalty  to.  Morelli, 
with  the  words,  “  Nitimur  in  vetitum  ”  (“  Opposi¬ 
tion  augments  desire  ”)  ;  adding,  that  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  crowns  had  sufliced  to  teach  the  public  how  to 
deal  with  a  madman. 

The  records  of  French  law  present  us  with  the 
following  remarkable  case:  A  worker  in  tapestry 
sought  to  recover  from  a  lady  a  certain  sum  for 
goods  supplied.  He  was  his  own  lawyer,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
speech  of  such  unnecessary  length,  that  the  fair 
defendant,  out  of  all  patience,  broke  in, — 

“  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  explain  the  matter  in 
two  words.  This  person  undertook  for  the  sum 
named,  to  supply  me  with  a  piece  of  Flemish  tapes¬ 
try,  —  comprising  several  figures,  well  designed,  — 
one,  especially,  being  as  handsome,  —  as  engaging, 

—  as,  —  whom  shall  I  say  ?  —  as  M.  le  Prwiilent ! 
Instead  of  that,  he  delivers  me  a  work  displaying  a 
group  of  creatures  of  almost  diabolical  hideousness, 

—  the  principal  an  exact  portrait  of  himself?  ” 

That  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

There  is  no  safe  reliance  upon  the  discretion  of 
our  “  inner  witness.”  He  will  blurt  out  the  truth  at 
the  most  unseasonable  times. 

Bertrand  Solas,  a  wealthy  Spaniard  resident  at 
Naples,  was  accustomed  to  “  take  his  walks  abroad  ” 
clad  in  very  gorgeous  apparel.  On  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions  he  was  run  against  by  a  porter,  carrying  a 
huge  bundle  of  firewood,  a  portion  of  which  caught 
and  tore  his  silken  robe.  In  a  furious  rage,  he  car¬ 
ried  his  complaint  to  the  viceroy  himself.  The  lat¬ 
ter  knew  that  it  was  the  invariable  custom  with  por¬ 
ters  to  call  out  to  any  apprpaching  passenger, 
“Gare!”  Anglicfe,  “By  your  leave!”  and  inquired 
if  he  had  given  the  usual  warning?  Solas  replied 
in  the  negative.  “  Then  I  will  punish  him  severely,” 
said  the  viceroy. 

The  porter  was  apprehended,  but  was  warned,  by 
the  viceroy’s  orders,  that,  whatever  questions  might 
be  addressed  to  him,  he  was  to  remain  perfectly 
miite.  The  case  was  then  heard,  —  the  prisoner 
only  responding  by  signs.  “  What  penalty,”  asked 
the  judge,  turning  to  Solas,  “can  I  possibly  inflict 
on  this  wretched  dumb  fellow  ?  ” 

“  He  is  trifling  with  your  excellency,”  said  the 
hot  Spaniard.  “  He  is  no  more  dumb  than  I  am. 
I  heard  him  shout  out  ‘  Garc  I  ’  ” 

“  Ah  —  you  did  ?  Then  why  did  n’t  you  take 
his  warning  ?  You  will  pay  him  ten  crowns  for  his 
loss  of  time.” 

Can  a  child  have  two  fathers  ?  An  act  of  the 
Paris  pai4iament  has  decreed  that  it  can  ! 

A  French  officer  of  good  family.  Monsieur  Navr^, 
passing  through  Provence,  fell  violently  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  at  whose  mother’s  house  he 
paid  a  brief  visit.  On  his  return,  some  weeks  after- 
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wards,  he  made  his  proposals,  was  accepted,  and, 
the  marriage  being  in  due  course  celebrated,  the 
couple  commenced  their  domestic  career  with  the 
prospect  of  a  happiness,  too  soon  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Monsieur  Navrd  rejoined  his  regi¬ 
ment,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  where  he 
fought  like  a  paladin  of  old,  was  left  stretched 
among  heaps  of  dead. 

Ill  news,  which  travels  apace,  was  not  long  in 
informing  Madame  Navrd  that  she  was  a  widow. 
Mourning  became  her  well,  and  the  spectacle  of  so 
much  loveliness  in  tears  proved  too  much  for  a  gal¬ 
lant  young  officer.  Captain  Pigache,  who,  with 
national  impetuosity,  laid  siege  to  the  beautiful 
fortress  without  delay.  Within  a  twelvemonth  it 
capitulated.  But  a  certificate  of  her  late  husband’s 
death  was  required  before  the  second  espousals 
could  take  place.  This  was  unhesitatingly  supplied 
by  the  officers  of  Navrd’s  regiment,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  event,  the  young 
couple  (it  was  not  then  the  fashion  to  take  refuge 
in  obscure  country  corners)  gave  a  grand  fancy 
ball.  Among  the  guests,  appeared  an  individual  of 
stately  presence,  but  wearing  the  habit  of  a  Proven¬ 
cal  peasant,  who  made  himself  noticeable  in  the 
ay  throng  by  his  bold  and  lively  bearing,  and  evi- 
ent  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  those  pres¬ 
ent.  He  was  masked,  however,  and  concealed  his 
incognito  to  perfection.  He  danced  —  danced  su¬ 
perbly —  with  the  bride.  With  the  bluntness  of 
his  assumed  character,  he  did  not  scruple  to  jest 
with  the  bridegroom  on  his  short  but  successful  suit, 
or  with  the  lady  on  the  charming  facility  with 
which  she  had  yielded  thereto;  and  so  ingenious 
were  his  sallies,  that  the  laugh  of  his  wit-loving  coun¬ 
trymen  was  invariably  on  his  side. 

Late  at  night,  the  Proven9al  peasant  contrived 
to  draw  the  bride’s  mother  apart  from  the  crowd, 
and,  unmasking,  displayed  the  well-remembered 
features  of  Navr^  I  He  told  her  that,  being  found 
still  breiithing  on  the  field  of  Saragossa  by  a  hu¬ 
mane  German  offieer,  the  latter  had  him  borne  to 
his  own  quarters,  where,  after  months  of  suffering 
that  perpetually  threatened  death,  he  was  at  length 
restored  to  both  mental  and  bodily  health.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Navrd  concluded  his  little  narrative  with  the 
expression  of  his  strong  disinclination  to  create  any 
unnecessary  disturbance.  The  matter  was  simple 
enough.  Here  he  was,  ready  to  resume  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  rights  he  had  never  vacated.  All  that  re¬ 
mained,  was,  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  unwid¬ 
owed  bride  as  mueh  as  might  be. 

That  lady  had  fortunatmy  a  heart  that  accommo¬ 
dated  itself  readily  to  any  change  of  circumstances. 
She  received  back  her  lost  husband  with  pleasure ; 
upon  the  whole,  indeed,  she  preferred  him  to  the 
other.  That  gentleman,  being  summoned  to  the 
family  council,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  un¬ 
expected  turn  of  events,  was  disposed  to  be  restive. 
In  vain  was  it  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  law  was 
likely  to  entertmn  views  dissimilar  to  his  own,  and 
that  opposition  could  only  result  in  injury  to  his 
feelings,  which  it  was  the  intense  desire  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  treat  with  the  highest  amount  of  consid¬ 
eration  consistent  with  bis  immediate  abdication  of 
his  usuiped  marital  rights.  The  gallant  officer  made 
an  obstinate  defence,  and  was  onl  v  overcome  at  last 
by  a  lam-mot  of  his  rival,  so  well  timed,  so  happ^', 
that,  despite  himself,  he  was  compelled  to  join  in 
the  merriment  it  excited.  After  this,  all  w6nt 
smoothly.  The  very  ball  continued  with  even 


greater  spirit  than  before ;  for  the  news  of  what  had 
occurred,  spread  with  lightning  speed,  and  gave 
point  and  zest  to  the  general  enjoyment 

Unhappily  this  was  not  the  end.  Whether  urged 
by  some  after-thought,  or  incited  by  ill  advice,  can¬ 
not  be  known  ;  but  Pigache,  on  the  following  day, 
meeting  Navrd  in  the  public  street,  commenced  an 
altercation  which  terminated  in  a  duel  on  the  spot 
Both  were  mortally  wounded.  Navre  survived  his 
antagonist  only  three  days. 

Madame  Navrd,  now  really  a  widow,  in  due  time 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  With  this  young  stranger, 
arose  the  question  to  whom  the  paternity  should  be 
assigned.  Upon  this  delicate  subject  medicine  and 
law  exhausted  their  science  in  vain.  After  much 
expense  and  litigation,  an  appeal  was  made  to  par¬ 
liament.  Parliament  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
decreeing  that  the  boy  should  bear  the  names  of 
both  the  contending  sires,  and  receive  the  united 
inheritance.  Who  can  deny,  after  this,  that  a  child 
may  have  two  legal  fathers,  and  find  it  much  to  his 
advantage  ? 


THE  CAFES  OF  PARIS. 

W HAT  strikes  the  stranger  most  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  and  first  attracts  his  attention  even  more  than 
the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
Notre  Dame,  or  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  are  the  cafes. 
Winter  and  summer  you  see  thousands  sitting  on 
fine  days  outside  these  establishments,  and  in  wet 
weather  within  their  tastefully  decorated  salons,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  hour  when  the  Parisian  and  the  for¬ 
eigner  take  their  cup  of  coffee  or  their  petit  verre  of 
Cognac,  Cura9oa,  or  grande  Chartreuse,  or  else  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  when  they  take  a  glass  of  absinthe.  Ver¬ 
mouth,  or  American  bitters  to  excite  their  appetite. 
On  a  summer  afternoon  not  only  the  demi-monde, 
but  ladies  accompanied  by  their  husbands,  enjoy 
ices  in  the  open  air,  while  they  criticise  the  toilette 
of  the  passers-by.  The  latter  are  mast  generally  to 
be  seen  at  some  of  the  cafes  in  the  Champs-Elys^es 
and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  always  excepting 
those  called  the  cafe  chantants.  For  a  Frenchman 
his  cafd  is  his  club  and  reading-room,  where  he 
meets  his  friends,  discusses  politics,  or  transacts 
business.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were  seven  hun¬ 
dred  cafds  in  Pans.  In  the  twenty  arrondissements 
of  this  metropolis  there  are  now  twelve  thousand, 
and  in  these  there  are  no  less  than  27,711  billiard- 
tables,  this  last  statistic  not  including  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clubs  or  cercles,  vVhich  possess  3,127  bil¬ 
liard  tables.  It  has  been  calculated  that  as  each 
billiard-table  on  an  average  brings  in  a  profit  of  ten 
francs  per  day  to  its  proprietor,  the  27,711  public 
billiard-tables  above  mentioned  produce  a  daily  rev¬ 
enue  of  277,711/.,  equal  to  £  11,546,  which  sura  at 
the  end  of  the  year  amounts  to  101,145,150/.,  or 
above  four  millions  sterling  a  year  expended  in 
striking  ivory  balls  together.  The  caffis  of  Paris 
are,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  as  well  as  that  of  the  student  who  takes  pleasure 
in  investigating  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  people, 
—  of  searching  out  the  mysteries  of  civilization,  and 
fathoming  the  substrata  of  society. 

However  enticing  the  caffis  of  Paris  may  appear, 
and  however  useful  even  they  may  be  to  the  for¬ 
eigner,  they  are  too  often,  alas !  especially  for  stran¬ 
gers,  fraught  with  temptations  and  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  Got  up  for  the  most  part  utterly  regardless 
of  expense,  glittering  with  gold  judieiou^y  con¬ 
trasted  with  paintings  of  a  certain  merit,  lighted  up 
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a  giorno,  their  dazzling  brilliance  is  well  calculated 
to  lead  astray  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
seductions  of  Paris  life.  Vidocq,  the  celebrated  pre¬ 
fect  of  police  of  the  Louis  Philippe  reign,  tells  us  in 
his  memoirs  that  fifty  thousand  persons  rise  every 
morning  in  this  capital  without  knowing  how  or 
where  they  will  dine.  It  is  not  too  much  to  quad¬ 
ruple  this  number  of  idlers  who  daily  arise  without 
knowing  what  to  do  with'the  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
they  must  get  rid  of,  and  who,  especially  in  winter, 
are  seriously  embarrassed  to  know  how  to  kill  their 
time.  These  flaneurs  form  the  nucleus  of  the  groups 
which  occupy  the  cafes  and  estaminets  from  midday 
to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  If  you  watch 
attentively,  you  will  remark  that  they  return  daily 
at  the  same  hour  and  invariably  to  the  same  place. 
To  this  class  the  life  is  a  sort  of  succursale  to  their 
bachelors’  room,  and  in  fact  the  apartment  in  which 
they  gossip,  read  the  papers,  and  often  even  fall 
asleep  and  snore.  They  are  called  habitue's,  but  they 
might  more  justly  be  denominated  tyrants,  inasmuch 
as  these  customers  order  about  the  garfons,  call  them 
by  their  Christian  names,  ask  for  one  paper  after 
another,  and  make  it  a  point  to  detain  each  as  long 
as  possible,  more  especially  when  they  fancy  they 
are  much  sought  for,  and  perhaps  anxiously  waited 
for  by  a  poor  devil  anxious  to  read  the  last  quotation 
from  the  Bourses. 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  cafds  is  the  Cafd 
de  la  Regence,  which  has  always  been  and  still  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  resort  of  first-rate  chess¬ 
players.  There  you  will  sec  the  portrait  of  Phili- 
dor,  one  of  the  masters,  I  need  not  add,  in  Pale- 
mede’s  art.  Every  evening  thirty  chess-boards  at 
least  are  in  full  play,  thirty  pacific  battles  are  waged 
beneath  the  criticising  gaze  of  a  crowd  of  adepts, 
who  watch  each  move,  and  heartily  cheer  the  victor 
of  a  well  fought  game.  The  most  fashionable  cafes 
are  those  on  the  Boulevards,  beyond  the  Rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d’Antin.  Tortoni’s  being  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  financial  world,  as  well  as  of  the 
big-wigs  of  the  grand  monde.  The  Cafes  Anglais 
and  the  Maison  d’Or  are  specially  patronized  by 
gourmets,  mogadors,  and  frisettes.  They  are  real 
temples  to  lansquenet,  and  frequented  by  gentlemen 
of  good  family,  but  of  the  old  roud  type,  whose  ad¬ 
ventures,  were  they  recorded,  would  throw  into  the 
shatle  those  of  Crebillons’  fhr-famed  sofa.  Their 
cuidne  is  irreproachable,  and  gastronomic  chefs 
<f oeuvre  are  produced  which  astonish  the  names  of 
Brillat,  Savarin,  and  even  Soyer  himself.  The  Cafe 
Riche  and  Cafe  Douif  were  once  the  fashion,  but 
their  day  is  past.  The  Grand  Balcon,  near  the 
Opdra  Comique,  is  as  much  resorted  to  by  billiard- 
players  as  the  Regence  by  adepts  at  chess.  The 
great  dons  of  the  money  market  usually  go  to  the 
Cafe  de  I’Opera,  after  having  seen  the  papers  at 
Tortoni’s.  The  frequenters  of  this  cafe  are  a 
curious  medley  of  artists  and  financiers.  The  Cafe 
Cardinal  is  likewise  patronized  by  the  same  world. 
Richelieu  smiles  down  on  these  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  curl  on  his 
marble  lip.  The  bust,  however,  is  not  badly  done, 
and  is  very  like  his  portrait  in  the  Ixiuvre,  which 
the  recent  discovery  of  his  face  proves  to  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  likeness. 

The  latest  creation  in  the  way  of  cafes  is  the 
Grand  Cafi^  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucincs;  its 
enormous  extent,  its  splendid  mirrors,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  painting  of  its  ceilings,  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  best  worth  seeing  in  Paris.  The  Cafe 
de  Londres,  on  the  Boulevam  de  la  Madeleine,  is  a 


capital  place  to  have  a  good  luncheon  at,  or,  as  that 
meal  is  called  over  here,  a  dejeuner,  at  a  moderate 
price ;  it  is  frequented  by  many  stars  in  the  world 
of  intellect,  and  is  the  daily  resort  of  Henri  Delaage, 
whose  eccentric  revelations  of  spiritualism  are  so 
well  known.  II.  Delaage  not  only  converses  with 
spirits,  but  most  wittily  with  common  mortals,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  heard  him  at  this  establishment. 

In  former  days  it  was  considered  as  vulgar  to 
enter  a  cafe  as  it  would  be  now  for  a  gentleman  to 
go  into  a  cabaret.  All  this  is  changed,  and  one 
may  spend  one’s  whole  day  at  one’s  cafe,  read  the 
papers,  or  write  one’s  letters  there  without  the  slight¬ 
est  fear  of  having  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  one. 
One  reason  which  has  attracted  the  world  to  cafes 
is  that  most  of  them  have  become  more  or  less  res¬ 
taurants.  As  long  as  the  former  only  supplied  re¬ 
freshments,  the  man  who  had  to  look  to  the  contents 
of  his  purse  abstained  ftem  being  tempted  to  lay 
out  money  for  mere  superfluities.  But  as  everybody 
must  breakfast,  and  bachelors  have  not  always  a 
cordon  bleu  at  their  command  —  and  even  those 
who  possess  this  rara  avis  still  want  their  luncheon 
without  the  trouble  of  returning  home  to  get  it  — 
they  patronize  a  cafd,  as  not  only  convenient,  but 
economical.  They  are  better  served  there  than  at 
a  restaurant,  and  besides,  at  a  cafe  one  is  sure  to 
find  all  the  papers  at  one’s  disposal.  The  presiding 
genius  is  the  dame  du  comptoir.  The  choice  of  this 
personae  is  always  a  matter  in  which  immense  tact 
IS  required.  She  must  be  good-looking,  and  have  a 
ready  smile  as  well  as  a  gracious  word  for  all  comers. 
Yet  she  must  know  how  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  admi¬ 
ration  too  warmly  expressed,  without  oflending  the 
gallant,  be  he  an  amorous  My  Lord  or  an  humble 
clerk.  If  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  perceiving  the 
absence  of  the  roast  joint  at  supper,  was  able  to 
replace  it  by  a  well-told  anecdote,  the  dame  du 
comptoir  must  likewise,  by  her  ready  wit  and  charm 
of  manner,  be  able  to  soothe  the  most  dissatisfied 
customer  who  comes  up  to  her,  boiling  with  rage  at 
some  mistake  committed  by  a  stupid  gargon,  or 
complaining  that  the  wine  was  bad  or  the  joint 
overdone. 

The  master  of  a  cafd  has  no  right  to  have  any 
political  opinion.  He  ought  to  take  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  organ,  the  Moniteur,  the  Siecle,  the  Monde,  the 
Vie  Pariesienne,  the  Star,  the  Times,  &c.,  —  in  fact, 
every  shade  of  religious  and  political  creed  ought  to 
be  as  faithfully  represented  within  his  establishment 
as  ought  the  vintages  of  France,  Germany,  or  Spain 
in  his  cellars. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  by  two  anecdotes  which 
convey  to  one  an  extensive  idea  of  the  confiding 
nature  of  some  of  the  cafd  proprietors,  who  are  by 
no  means  so  grasping  a  race  as  restaurateurs.  A 
few  years  ago  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  very  well 
dressed,  and  gentlemanly  in  appearance,  frequented 
Tortoni’s,  and  every  morning  asked  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  roll,  lie  one  day  went  away  without 
paying ;  the  same  circumstance  occurred  the  second, 
and  even  the  third  day.  The  gargon  informed  the 
proprietor.  “  C’est  bien,”  replied  the  latter ;  “  serve 
the  gentleman  as  usual,  and  do  not  pay  the  least 
attention.”  For  one  year  this  went  on,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  customer  disappeared.  The  proprietor 
had  almost  forgotten  him,  when  to  his  surprise  he 
received,  carriage  pajd,  twelve  chests  of  coffee  and 
twelve  bales  of  sugar.  A  letter  accompanied  these 
singular  packages,  stating  that  the  writer  was  a  rich 
planter  of  Martinique,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
in  difficulties,  and  thus  begged  to  acknowledge  the 
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polite  kindness  of  his  host,  who  for  one  whole  year 
had  allowed  him  to  run  into  debt  to  hint.  The 
manager  and  proprietor  of  another  eofe  situated  in 
the  Quartier  Latin  was  one  day  informed  by  one  of 
his  waiters  that  a  well-dressed  pci'sonagc  had  just 
been  observed  to  poeket  a  silver  spoon  and  fork. 
The  waiter  was  desired  to  make  no  remark,  but 
when  the  bill  was  handed  to  this  strange  customer 
its  last  entry  ran  thus  :  “  To  a  silver  sjioon  and  fork 
which  monsieur  has  in  his  pocket,  60  f.  —  £  2.”  The 
latter  paid  without  making  the  slightest  remark,  but 
naturally  never  reappeared. 


ENGINE-DRIVERS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Mb.  Frith’s  “Railway  Station”  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  pictures  ever  painted,  and  all  the  offi¬ 
cials  in  it  are  taken  from  life.  The  driver  is  from  a 
photograph ;  and  it  will  interest  the  reader  of  these 
lines,  should  he  go  to  see  the  picture,  to  know  that 
this  very  man  made,  it  is  believed,  the  fastest  trip 
ever  known.  This  was  from  London  to  Didcot ;  he 
accomplished  the  journey,  just  fifty-three  miles,  in 
forty-seven  minutes.  It  happened  that  a  comrade 
had  run  the  trip  in  forty-seven  and  a  half,  and  Mr. 
Frith’s  hero  resolved  to  beat  him.  lie  did  beat 
him ;  and  another  first-rate  man  openly  declared  his 
determination  to  do  it  in  still  less  time;  but  an 
order  was  judiciously  issued  which  stopped  this 
rather  alarming  rivalry.  The  desire  to  run  exces¬ 
sively  fast  is,  curiously  enough,  generally  traceable 
to  the  pride  each  man  has  in  his  engine,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  well-known  feeling  of  the  groom 
towards  his  horse.  The  engine-driver  has  too  much 
riding  and  tearing  along  to  care  for  racing  on  his 
own  account ;  but  that  the  “  Rhinoceros  ”  should  be 
beaten  by  the  “  Hippopotamus  ”  is  not  to  be  borne. 
Even  good-tempered  men  become  offensive  when 
championing  the  merits  of  their  engines;  it  is  so 
difficult  for  them  to  exalt  their  favorite  without  de¬ 
preciating  competitors.  To  what  a  pitch  this  feeling 
goes  may  be  illustrated  by  a  little  anecdote.  A  man 
who  had  just  come  in  from  a  very  lonjr  trip  with  a 
goods  train — only  those  who  are  familiar  with  rail¬ 
way  work  can  appreciate  the  difference  between 
driving  a  goods  train  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  and  doing  the  same  amount  of  passenger  work 
—  threw  his  great-coat  across  his  arm,  and,  swinging 
his  can  and  l^ket  in  his  right  hand,  walked  slowly 
and  heavily  up  the  slope  homewards,  his  fireman 
slouching  behind  him.  ‘Red  was  evidently  his  im¬ 
mediate  destination,  and  the  poor  fellow  wanted  rest 
badly  enough.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise 
of  his  chief  —  and  I  may  say  of  myself  too  —  to  see, 
about  fifty  minutes  afterwards,  the  same  driver 
coming  down  the  slope,  followed  again  by  his  fire¬ 
man,  carrying  great-coat,  can,  and  basket,  all  as 
before. 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  driver,  “  but  I 
hear  you  are  a-going  to  send  ‘Kaffir’  —  this  was 
the  name  of  the  engine  —  out  again  to-night,  with 
Tom  Baldwin.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  chief ;  “  you  know  we  are  very 
short  of  engines.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  returned  the  man,  “  he ’s  not  a  bit  of 
good  to  her ;  he  don’t  understand  her,  sir ;  he  ’ll  spoil 
her ;  and  if  you  ’ll  allow  me,  sir,  me  and  my  mate 
will  run  the  trip  to-night” 

“You!”  exclaimed  the  superintendent;  “you 
can’t,  —  you  ’re  knocked  up.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,”  replied  the  driver.  “  Any¬ 
how,  sir,  I  can  do  more  with  ‘  Kaffir  ’  than  he  can. 


and  I  ’ll  never  have  such  an  engine  drove  by  him 
if  I  can  help  it.”  ’ 

And  out  of  devotion  to  his  great,  ungainly  sroods 
engine,  the  driver,  instead  of  going  to  ^d,  chose  to 
pass  another  night  without  sleep,  and  to  run  over 
another  six  or  seven  score  miles  of  rail. 

Sometimes  the  feeling  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
still  stranger  manner.  An  excellent  plan  is  adopted 

on  railways  of  taking  the  pressure  of!'  old  boilers, _ 

that  is,  when  an  engine  has  run  a  certain  number 
of  miles,  although  no  symptoms  of  weakness  may 
appear,  yet  as  wear  must  have  been  going  on,  the 
pressure  at  which  the  steam  blows  off  is  reduced 
from,  say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  one 
hundred  or  perhaps  eighty  pounds  to  the  siiuare 
inch,  by  which,  of  course,  the  bursting  of  the  boiler  is 
rendered  more  improbable.  It  may  be  noticed  here 
that  so  great  an  improvement  in  quality  of  fuel  and 
completeness  of  combustion  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  been  effected,  that  an  engine  will  run  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  more  miles  with  the  same  set  of 
tubes  than  would  have  worn  it  out  some  years  back. 
Of  course,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is  reduced, 
the  power  of  the  engine  is  reduced  in  proportion, 
and  I  have  known  a  driver,  whose  favorite  engine 
was  in  the  factory  for  repairs,  wait  upon  the  engineer 
and  beg  and  prayq  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  authority 
to  forego  his  intention  of  diminishing  the  pressure ; 
being  quite  willing  to  risk  his  own  liffe  and  that  of 
his  fireman  rather  than  his  icon  steed  should  suffer 
in  her  reputation  for  speed  and  drawing  power. 
Not,  be  it  understood,  that  any  engine  has  any 
reputation  beyond  her  driver,  and  a  very  select 
few. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  engine-drivers 
are  intensely  professional ;  the  ruling  spirit,  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  strong  with  them  in  death,  though  this, 
of  course,  I  cannot  easily  prove.  I  know  of  one 
instance,  however,  where  the  engine,  at  some  ob¬ 
stacle,  leaped  from  the  line  when  running  at  great 
speed  on  a  high  embankment  “  It ’s  all  up,  mate,** 
exclaimed  the  driver,  “  but  hold  on  to  the  brake.” 
His  mate  did  so,  while  he  held  on  to  the  regulator. 
The  engine  and  tender  turned  right  over,  and 
pitched  with  terrific  force  into  a  meadow  below. 
No  one  could  ever  account  for  the  escape  of  the 
men,  but  beyond  stunning  each  of  them  for  a  short 
time,  and  knocking  out  the  whole  of  the  driver’s 
front  teeth,  no  great  harm  was  done. 

I  really  think,  although  I  by  no  means  urge  the 
companies  to  relax  the  stringency  of  their  rules  on 
the  point,  and  would  certainly  rather  not  travel  by  the 
train  while  the  experiment  was  trying,  that  even  a 
drunken  driver  would  hardly  make  any  mistake  in 
his  signsds,  and  in  support  of  this  an  odd  illustration 
may  be  given.  A  driver,  not  on  duty,  had  been 
drinking,  and  was,  in  company  with  his  fireman, 
walking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edgeware  Road,  when 
he  suddenly  started  violently,  and  seizing  his  mate’s 
arm,  shouted  — 

“  Hold  hard,  mate,  —  hold  hard !  ” 

“  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  cried  the  fireman. 

“  Matter !  ”  roared  the  driver,  “  why,  you  're  run¬ 
ning  by  the  red  light  ” ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  crim¬ 
son  glare  which  streamed  through  a  glass  bottle  in  a 
chemist’s  window. 

“  Come  along ;  that ’s  nothing,”  said  the  fireman, 
trying  to  drag  him  on. 

“  What,  run  by  the  red  light,  and  go  afore  Dannel 
in  the  morning  .■*  ”  retorted  the  driver,  and  no  per¬ 
suasion  could  or  did  get  him  to  pass  the  shop.  He 
was  a  Great  Western  man,  and  the  “  Dannel  ”  whom 
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he  held  in  such  wholesome  awe  was  the  celebrated 
engineer,  now  Sir  Daniel  Gk)Och,  and  chairman  of 
that  line.  He  was  then  the  locomotive  chief,  and 
renowned  above  all  other  thin^  for  maintaining  dis¬ 
cipline  among  his  staff,  while  tney  cherished  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  him  very  much  akin  to  what  we  hear  of  the 
clannish  enthusiasm  of  the  ancient  Scotch. 

The  subject  of  the  red  lights  reminds  me  of  color¬ 
blindness.  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  of 
men  being  pronounced  unfit  for  driving  because  of 
their  inability  to  distinguish  one  color  from  another, 
— in  fact,  from  that  singular  defect  of  vision  known 
as  color-blindness.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
1  is  quite  an  accurate  way  of  describing  this  peculi¬ 
arity;  the  men  can  see  a  difiference  in  the  colors 
when  side  by  side,  but,  do  what  they  will,  they  can¬ 
not  rememl^r  which  is  the  green  and  which  the 
red  light.  Generally,  nearly  always  indeed,  this  de¬ 
fect  is  remediable  to  the  degree  needful  for  the  call¬ 
ing  by  habit,  and  the  gradually  acquired  knowledge 
oMhe  colors.  Color-blindness  in  a  minor  degree  is, 

I  fancy,  very  common.  The  writer  of  these  lines, 
while  deriving  great  pleasure  from  the  combination 
of  various  hues,  cannot,  for  the  life  of  him,  tell  brown 
cloth  from  green ;  and  always  fancies  that  grass, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  is  as  red  as  anything  he 
has  ever  been  told  is  red.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  eminent 
phjfician,  and  medical  superintendent  of  a  large 
railway,  in  one  of  his  elaborate  reports  states  that, 

“  color-blindness,  which  is  happily  rare,  —  so  much 
80,  that  many  have  doubted  its  existence,  —  did 
not  present  itself  in  any  of  the  candidates  ”  —  for 
the  year.  But  partial  color-blindness  is  common 
enough,  and  a  fHend  of  mine  has  authenticated  one 
very  strange  variety  of  it,  in  which  the  man  saw 
every  object  by  daylight  of  a  uniform  brown  hue, 
but  by  artificial  light  he  could  distinguish  every  tint 
in  its  most  delicate  gradations.  He  was  a  skilful 
flower-painter,  but  by  gaslight  only. 

Few  things  in  railway  arrangements  equal  in  im- 
flortance  the  signal-lights.  At  a  future  day  the 
lime-light,  or  some  such  potent  illuminator,  will  be 
used,  perhaps  both  for  stationary  and  train  signals, 
and  then  an  additional  safeguard  will  be  secured. 

1  need  hardly  say  that,  at  present,  science  has  not 
lupplied  us  with  a  practical  light  of  the  intense  bril- 
ancy  which  can  be  shown. 

Its  cost  would  scarcely  be  a  bar,  if  it  were  certain 
in  its  permanence ;  but,  indeed,  the  cost  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  than  under  the  present  system.  The 
better  the  light,  the  less  the  expense,  if  we  are  to 
take  the  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  as 
our  guide.  Every  one  must  have  admired  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  gas-lights  in  the  carriages  upon  that 
line,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  dull  oil-lamps  usually 
Been  on  railways ;  many  of  us,  too,  have  indulged  in 
a  sneer  at  the  parsimony  which  adhered  to  the  Tatter. 
But  oil  costs  SIX  times  as  much  as  gas.  Before  leav- 1 
ing  this  subject,  I  would  recall  the  name  of  Boccius 
to  my  middle-aged  readers ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  inventors  of  intensely  poi^'erful  lights,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  spent  a  moderate  fortune  in  his  experiments. 
If  we  ever  do  use  these  powerful  lights  in  common, 
it  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  him.  I  had  supposed  that 
he  had  made  a  fortune  by  his  lamp,  but  inventors 
are  an  unfortunate  class.  I  was  sorry  to  find  his  eld¬ 
est  son,  a  young  man  of  e.xcellent  character,  a  por¬ 
ter  at  one  of  our  London  railway  stations,  and  I 
have  heard  him  speak  very  sadly  of  the  Boccius 
lamp. 

As  a  rule,  as  is  well  known,  engine-drivers  are  a 
very  hardy  race.  Indeed,  few  delicate  constitutions 


can  hope  to  survive  the  long  and  severe  course  by 
which  only  the  cleaner  or  laborer  can  attain  the  po¬ 
sition  of  driver.  I  was  told  some  years  back  —  for 
things  are  changed  a  great  deal  for  the  better  on 
most  lines  now  —  by  a  man  who  used  to  run  for  a 
company  which  was  encouraging  a  mineral  traffic  — 
a  long  way,  by  the  by,  from  London  —  that  he  has 
several  times,  while  on  his  journey,  woke,  and  found 
his  fireman  asleep.  The  change  in  the  sound  as  the 
train  ran  through  the  station  was  sufficient  to  attract 
his  practised  ear;  but  that  he  should  have  been 
knocked  up  was  no  miracle,  as  his  down  trip  aver¬ 
aged  seventeen  hours ;  and  without  more  time  to 
spare  than  was  required  to  arrange  the  train,  he  had 
to  come  back  the  same  journey. 

Some  of  the  men,  as  some  of  all  classes  will  do, 
certainly  abuse  their  fine  constitutions.  I  have 
known  a  man  never  dry  or  change  his  clothes,  save 
on  Sundays,  all  through  a  winter :  throw  his  soaked 
and  dripping  garments  on  a  chair  when  he  came  in 
tired  and  went  to  bed,  and  put  the  same  articles  on 
when  he  rose,  though  they  clung  to  him  with  damp, 
lie  stood  this,  and  lives  still ;  but  for  one  who  braves 
this  danger  with  impunity,  a  host  may  sink.  Con¬ 
sumption  on  our  railways,  as  everywhere  else,  claims 
its  full  proportion  of  victims. 

I  have  alluded  to  a  driver’s  coolness  and  resolu¬ 
tion  in  an  accident,  but  no  chronicle  ever  has  or 
ever  will  be  written  which  will  tell  one  tithe  of  the 
accidents  which  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
of  these  men  have  averted.  A  railway  ran  over  a 
river,  —  indeed,  it  might  be  called  an  arm  of  the 
sea ;  as  it  was  the  inlet  to  an  important  harbor,  pro¬ 
vision  was  obliged  to  be  made  for  the  shipping,  and 
so  the  piece  of  line  which  crossed  the  water,  at  a 
height  of  seventy  feet,  was,  in  fact,  a  bridge,  which 
swung  round  when  large  vessels  had  to  pass.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  such  a  point  was  carefully  guarded. 
At  each  end,  at  a  fitting  distance,  a  man  was  placed 
specially  to  indicate  whether  the  bridge  was  open 
or  shut.  One  day,  as  the  express  was  tearing  along 
on  its  up  journey,  the  driver  received  the  usual  “  all 
right  ”  signal ;  but  to  his  horror,  on  coming  in  full 
sight  of  the  bridge,  he  found  it  wide  open,  and  a 
gulf  of  fatal  depth  yawning  before  him.  lie  sound¬ 
ed  his  brake-whistle,  that  deep-toned  scream  which 
signals  the  guard,  and  he  and  his  fireman  held  on, 
as  before  described,  to  the  brake  and  regulator. 
Tlie  speed  of  the  train  was,  of  course,  checked ;  but 
so  short  was  the  interval,  so  great  had  been  the  im¬ 
petus,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
the  whole  train  from  going  over  into  the  chasm. 
Had  the  rails  been  in  the  least  degree  slippery,  any 
of  the  brakes  out  of  order,  or  the  driver  less  deter¬ 
mined,  there  would  then  have  occurred  the  most 
fearful  railway  accident  ever  known  in  England ; 
but  by  dint  of  quick  decision  and  cool  courage,  the 
danger  was  averted :  the  train  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  when  the  buffers  of  the  engine  absolutely 
and  literally  overhung  the  chasm.  Three  yards 
more,  and  a  different  result  might  have  had  to  be 
chronicled. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  an  incident 
in  railway  history  which  dates  back  to  our  first  great 
Exhibition.  I  mention  it  here  for  its  singularity, 
and  for  my  having  known  the  driver  whose  coolness 
was  so  marked.  In  ascending  a  very  long  gradient, 
the  hindmost  carriages  of  the  train  snapped  their 
couplings  when  at  the  top ;  the  engine  rattled  on 
with  the  remainder,  while  these  ran  down  the  slope, 
which  was  several  miles  in  length,  with  a  velocity 
which  of  course  increased  every  moment  To  make 
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matters  worse,  the  next  train  on  the  same  line  was 
comparatively  close  behind,  and,  in  fact,  shortly 
csuue  in  sight.  The  driver  of  this  second  train,  a 
watchful  and  experienced  hand,  saw  the  carriages 
rushing  towards  him,  and  divined  that  they  were  on 
the  same  line.  If  he  continued  steaming  on,  of 
course,  in  a  couple  of  minutes  he  would  come  into 
direct  collision  with  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  ran  back,  the  carriages  would  probably  gatlier 
such  way,  that  they  would  leap  from  the  bank.  So, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  wonderful  judg¬ 
ment  of  speed,  he  ran  back  at  a  pace  not  quite  as 
fast  as  the  carriages  were  approaching,  so  that  event¬ 
ually  they  overtook  him,  and  struck  his  moving  en¬ 
gine  with  a  blow  that  was  scarcely  more  perceptible 
than  the  jar  usually  communicated  by  coupling  on  a 
fresh  carriage.  When  this  was  done,  all  the  rest 
was  easy  ;  he  resumed  his  down  journey,  and  pushed 
the  frightened  passengers  safely  before  him  until 
they  reached  their  destination,  where  the  officials, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  were  in  a  state  of  fran¬ 
tic  despair  at  the  loss  of  half  the  train. 

These  anecdotes  could  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent,  as  could  the  gloomy,  yet  strangely  fas¬ 
cinating  record  of  accidents  to  the  men.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  steam  is  a  mighty  power,  yet 
very  few  of  those  who  repeat  the  saying  reflect  for 
a  moment  how  mighty  it  is.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  tremendous  is  the  force,  until  you  have 
seen  something  of  the  mischief  it  can  do.  The  best 
way  to  appreciate  the  might  of  steam  is  to  look  at 
a  locomotive  engine  after  an  explosion.  The  weight 
of  a  first-rate  locomotive  engine,  with  its  tender, 
is  between  sixty  and  seventy  tons,  which  simple 
fact  speaks  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  as  to  its 
solidity  and  strength.  It  is  always  built  of  the  very 
best  materials ;  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  the 
reader  to  observe  that,  when  an  inquest  is  held  or 
any  kind  of  inquiry  instituted  consequent  upon  an 
engine  accident,  it  never  happens  that  the  fault 
arises  from  the  engine  having  been  constructed  of 
bad  or  even  inferior  material.  Nor,  and  this  is  very 
curious,  does  an  engine  ever  explode  when  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  I  have  known  manpr  cases  of  explosion,  and 
they  have  always  been  while  the  engine  is  at  rest. 

In  spite  of  the  censures  so  often,  oecause  so  easi¬ 
ly,  launched  at  railway  directors  and  managers,  I  do 
sincerely  believe  that  every  exertion  and  device 
which  ingenuity  and  experience  can  suggest,  is  used 
to  prevent  accidents,  and  to  insure  the  punctual 
working  of  trains.  As  railway  carriages  are  very 
expensive  things,  and  the  cost  of  a  first-rate  engine 
is  more  than  three  thousand  pounds,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  how  a  slight  collision,  even  with  goods 
trains,  for  instance,  which  never  even  finds  its  way 
into  print,  may  entail  a  really  awful  expense.  This, 
however,  is  going  a  little  beyond  my  theme,  relative 
to  which,  should  any  reader  feel  any  curiosity,  I 
should  advise  the  cultivation  of  a  little  intimacy  with 
some  one  of  the  many  worthy  fellows  in  the  class 
of  which  I  have  written. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Evex  the  French  journals  admit  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  a  very  dull  afiair. 

“  Mkmoires  du  Peuple  Franijais  ”  is  the  name 
of  an  important  work  undertaken  by  M.  Augustin 
Challamei,  the  third  volume  of  which  has  now  ap¬ 
peared,  and  which  is  to  extend  to  eight.  It  is  a 
sort  of  series  of  tableaux,  in  which  one  may  see 


the  development  and  successive  transformations  of 
French  society  from  the  times  of  barbarism  to  the 
present  day. 

A  NEW  theatre,  called  the  Thdatre  Rossini,  has 
opened  at  Passy,  close  to  the  Exhibition.  It  was 
built  by  a  wealthy  locksmith  of  the  district. 

It  is  understood  in  literary  circles  in  London  that 
Lord  Strangford  is  the  author  of  the  severe  review 
of  “  Idalia,”  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Dr.  Gumming  has  been  once  more  assuming  the 
prophet’s  mantle.  He  has  published  a  book  called 
“  The  Last  Woe,”  in  which  he  says  that  the  Jews 
are  to  be  converted  as  a  nation,  and  the  Papacy  is 
to  be  extinguished,  between  the  autumnal  equinox 
of  1867  and  the  same  period  of  1868.  So  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  work  cut  out  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half. 

A  COMMUNICATION  from  a  private  source  in  Mv 
drid,  says  the  Independent  Beige,  states  that  Queen 
Isabella  is  taking  steps  for  the  sale  of  her  private 
domains,  and  is  also  having  a  great  deal  of  her 
jewelry  and  other  valuable  property  sent  abroad. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  nation  to  dethrone  their  present  sove¬ 
reign,  which  has  been  reported  as  imminent,  is  not  so 
devoid  of  probability  but  that  the  person  whom  such 
a  movement  most  concerns  deems  it  prudent  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  flight. 

Mr.  Pickering  of  London  has  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Tennysoniana,  entitled  “  Notes  Critical  and 
Bibliographical  on  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,” 
contmning  an  account  of  his  early  and  suppressed 
poems,  and  of  the  alterations  made  in  his  difierent 
editions ;  a  comparison  of  “  In  Memoriam  ”  and  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare;  an  account  of  the  early 
criticism  on  Tennyson  by  A.  H.  Hallam,  Sterling, 
Professor  Wilson,  Professor  Maurice,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  John  Stuart  Mill; 
with  a  bibliographical  list  of  his  works  from  1827 
downwards. 

The  Ulster  poetaster  (Young)  has  written  letters 
to  several  of  the  London  papiers  which  commented 
on  his  pension,  and  on  the  recent  discussion  in  Par¬ 
liament  with  respect  to  the  same,  urging  that  he  has 
been  judged  by  his  earlier  instead  of  his  more  ma¬ 
ture  productions,  and  alleging  that  for  several  years 
he  has  ceased  to  write  anything  offensive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  has  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  distinguished  Papists.  One  of  his 
letters,  of  an  autobiographical  character,  commences 
with  the  odd  sentence:  “From  causes  too  tedious 
to  narrate,  I  was  born  in  the  year  1799.” 

The  London  Review  says  that  Miss  M.  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  is  a  clever  and  graceful  illustrator,  but  she 
has  evidently  not  made  up  her  mind  altogether  as 
to  the  figure  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  hero  in  the  “  Claver- 
ings.”  “  For  thirteen  months  she  represents  him 
without  whiskers  and  mustache,  but  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Comhill  he  is  presented  to  us  with 
goodly  specimens  of  what  a  penny-a-liner  would 
call  those  ‘  hirsute  appendages.’  In  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Cornhill,  a  vignette  has  given  hjm  his 
mustache  but  robbed  him  of  his  whiskers,  though 
in  the  large  plate,  which  is  supposed  to  depict^  him 
as  he  appeared  a  few  hours  after,  he  has  neither 
whiskers  nor  mustache.  Is  Miss  Edwards  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  hero  has  a  right  to  command  as  well  as  to 
deserve  a  mustache  and  whiskers,  and  to  put  them 
on  or  off'  as  he  would  his  hat  or  top-coat  ?  ” 
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